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Big media 
gets bigger: 


Gannett moves 


in on Denver 


By RON WOLF 


BBOTT WASHBURN, mem- 
A: of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, was the 
sole dissenting voice during the oc- 
casionally heated 2'4-hour hearing 
in Washington last month. The FCC 
was considering the transfer of the 
broadcast licenses for KBTV, Chan- 
nel 9 in Denver, 6 other television 
stations and 12 radio stations from 
the Combined Communications 
Corporation to the Gannett Com- 
pany. 

Washburn argued that the com- 
mission should refrain from any ac- 
tion that would accelerate the 
growth of media “juggernauts, par- 
ticularly at a time when Congress 
was considering legislation to 
achieve such an end. But by a voice 
vote of 5 to 1, the FCC approved the 
transfer after Commissioner James 
H. Quello pointed out that Gannett 
and Combined had complied with 
the law and FCC regulations. 

The vote removed the last obsta- 
cle to the merger of the two compa- 
nies and within a matter of hours, 
executives for Gannett and Com- 
bined consumated the marriage to 
create the nation’s newest billion- 
dollar media conglomerate. The ex- 
change of stock, in the works since 
May 1978, was valued at more than 
$370 million, making the deal the 






largest single transaction involving” 


broadcast properties. 

Rep. Morris K. Udall (D-Ariz.), 
the most outspoken Congressional 
critic of the concentration of own- 
ership in the media, referred to the 
merger as “a case of a whale swal- 
lowing a whale” 

Before the merger, Gannett was 
already the largest newspaper pub- 
lisher in the country with 78 daily 
papers and 17 weeklies, far-flung 
operations stretching from Guam to 
the Virgin Islands. Included in its 
vast holdings is The Coloradoan, the 
only daily paper in Fort Collins, 
which Gannett acquired in June 
1977 when it bought up the 13 pa- 
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pers of the Speidel chain. 

In merging with Combined Com- 
munications, the expansion-ori- 
ented company picked up two more 
dailies—the ailing Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune and the very profitable Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer—as well as the 
prosperous Denver TV station. The 
circulation of the two newest pa- 
pers in the Gannett fold, about 
370,000, boosts the total daily cir- 
culation for the chain to nearly 3.4 
million, propelling Gannett from 
the fourth-largest chain in the coun- 
try to second place behind Knight- 
Ridder (34 papers and 4 million total 
daily cirewlation) The latest aequi- 
sitions have lifted Gannett past such 
well-established chains as New- 
house Newspapers (29 papers, 3.3 
million circulation) and the Chi- 
cago-based Tribune Company (8 
papers, 3.2 million circulation). 

By every other measure, the re- 
sulting company qualifies as a media 
giant. Gannett and Combined Com- 
munications had total revenue last 
year of $980 million, a figure ex- 
pected to hit $1.1 billion this ‘year. 
Profits for the two companies in 
1978 were $112.4 million and an- 


other healthy jump is expected for 
1979. 


Channel 9s $ 
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faceless new owners 


The country’s most aggressive, 
but least known media conglomerate 
gains a strong foothold in Denver 
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nett owns paperein ec “Santa Fe, 


“Boise, Muskogee, El Paso, Reno, 


Fremont (Neb.) and Coffeyville 
(Kan.), as well as Fort Collins. 

By shunning the large urban areas 
with their tough competition, union 
problems and sluggish economies, 
Gannett has created a very profit- 
able chain. Four of its papers, in- 
cluding The Coloradoan, are in the 
fastest growing communities in 
America. Only 20 percent of Gan- 
nett’s 18,000 employees before the 
merger were represented by a labor 
union. 

The greatest strength of the com- 
pany, however, is its concentration 





The greatest strength of the company is its 
concentration upon one-newspaper towns where it is 
free to raise advertising rates and subscription prices 


with virtual impunity. 





The revenue for the partners 
eclipses that of such better-known 
publishers as The Washington Post 
Company ($520 million), The New 
York Times Company ($491 mil- 
lion) and Dow Jones & Company 
($363 million). Among publishers, 
only Time Inc. ($1.7 billion) and The 
Times Mirror Company of Los An- 
geles ($1.4 billion) are larger. 

Yet for all its financial success, 
Gannett (pronounced ga-NET) is 
not particularly well known outside 
of newspaper and financial circles. 
The reason is that the company has 
chosen to avoid major cities and has 
concentrated instead upon small- to 
medium-size markets ranging from 
Little Falls, Minn. (population 7500), 
to Rochester, N.Y., only the 38th 
largest metropolitan area in the na- 
tion. 

In this part of the country, Gan- 


upon one-newspaper towns where- 
it is free to raise advertising rates 
and subscription prices with virtual 
impunity. Seventy-three of the 78 
papers owned by Gannett before the 
merger are located in cities where 
there is no other daily mewspaper. 
The remaining five papers are pub- 
lished under joint operating agree- 
ments with their “competitors, ar- 
rangements which allow the papers 
to conduct all their business affairs 
as though they were part of a single 
company, selling advertising and 
setting rates jointly. 

In essence, Gannett was a con- 
glomeration of individual monopo- 
lies in which none of its papers op- 
erated in unrestrained head-to-head 
competition with another daily pub- 
lished in the same city. 

Monopoly papers like these “are 
steady, reliable, profitable businesses 





and that is practically a license to 
print money,” said John Morton, a 
respected Wall Street newspaper an- 
alyst. 


In this protected atmosphere, pre- 
tax profits commonly are as high as 
40 percent. In remarks to the New 
York Society of Security Analysts in 
May and to the annual meeting of 
his shareholders later that month, 
Gannett chairman Allen Neuharth 
said that pretax profit margins for 
the company’s papers ranged from 4 
to 48 percent. Most of the papers at 
the lower end of the scale are recent 
acquisitions where Gannett has not 
yet had sufficient time for its 
money-making formula to be effec- 
tive. 


The monopolistic chain adds up to 
a smoothly functioning money ma- 
chine providing an ever-increasing 
flow of cash for the home office in 
Rochester to use in acquiring still 
more papers and other media- 
related companies. Chairman Neu- 
harth recently told The New York 
Times that he intends to continue 
buying papers until Gannett reaches 
an even hundred. 


UT IN BYPASSING the large 

cities, Gannett has sacrificed 

visibility and journalistic ac- 
claim in return for greater financial 
success. Before the merger last 
month, Gannett’s largest news- 
paper was the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle with a circulation of 
126,000, hardly a platform to be 
taken as seriously as The New York 
Times or, for that matter, even The 
Denver Post. 

Andrew Tobias, writing in New 
York magazine, once referred to 
Gannett as “one of the largest, least 
influential, but most profitable jour- 
nalistic enterprises in the United 
States” The White House news 
summary office, which prepares 


Turn to p. 2 
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Big media: 


Gannett moves in 


Cont. from p. 1 


daily press reports for President 
Jimmy Carter, doesn’t subscribe to a 
single Gannett newspaper. And as 
recently as two years ago, the media 
critic for The New York Times was 
misspelling Neuharth’s name. 

The persistent doubts about the 
quality of Gannett journalism stem 
in part from the approach of top 
management which places strong 
emphasis on local news. As a result, 
Gannett papers display a provincial 
tone. National and international 
news is featured less prominently 
than in the large metropolitan dai- 
lies, which so often are viewed as the 
benchmarks of journalistic achieve- 
ment 

Io make matters worse, Neu- 
harth has been disdainful of several 


| 1 
small dailies which reflect the wider- 


j 


ranging outlook of the 


metropoli- 
tan press. He has criticized these 
ambitious papers for trying to emu- 
late The New York Times—a seri- 
Neuharth’s 
opinion because such a cosmopoli- 
tan attitude them “out of 
touch” with their less sophisticated 
hometown readers 

Community journalism, like that 
practiced by Gannett, is not neces- 
sarily mediocre journalism. In most 
high 
improving its acquisi- 
tions. Every paper gets the immedi- 
ate benefit of the Gannett News 
Service, an organization number- 
ing 50 people with bureaus in Wash- 
ington and 11 state capitals and op- 
erating on a generous annual budget 
of $3.5 million. Individual papers 
also have access to the expertise of 


ous shortcoming in 


puts 


cases the company is given 
marks for 


the top management people, a valu- 
able resource beyond the reach of 
most small dailies. 

The profitability of Gannett pa- 
pers generally translates to some- 
what higher pay and better benefits 
for reporters. Yet, it is not clear that 
these advantages have resulted in 
journalistic excellence. Hardly any- 
one outside of a Gannett city can 
name one of the company’s report- 
ers or columnists. 

Once again, the company seems 
to suffer because of its peculiar mar- 
kets. The truly great stories of our 
time like Watergate or the Vietnam 
War are national or international in 
scope. By concentrating so intense- 
ly upon local news in small- and me- 
dium-size cities, Gannett has pre- 
cluded itself from the largest and 
most challenging arenas. No mat- 
ter how good the journalists at the 


top spot at the New York Daily 
News, the largest paper in the coun- 
try, some years ago. When he chose 
to stick with Gannett, a few promi- 
nent people in the industry began to 
refer to him as “no-guts Neuharth” 
for ducking the challenges of big- 
city publishing. The same evalua- 
tion frequently is applied to Gan- 
nett’s journalism. 


T THE SAME TIME that Gan- 
nett has been denied broad 
journalistic recognition, the 

company has been haunted by op- 
position to the concentration of 
power taking place within the news- 
paper industry. 

“Why is it that the sun never sets 
on the Gannett empire?” asks a pro- 
phetic joke. Answer: “Because God 
wouldn’t trust them in the dark” 





Who is to say who will control the chains a decade 
from now? ... Should Mobil or Gulf own Gannett ... 
would the integrity of the press suffer? 


Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, they are 
unlikely to be on the cutting edge of 
the great stories of the future. 
The irony of the situation is that 
only financially strong news orga- 
nizations have the resources to pur- 
sue the critical stories of our time 
and the strength necessary to resist 
the incredible pressue that results 
from challenging the government or 
powerful vested interests. Gannett 
has the resources but not the will. 
Andrew Tobias reported in his ar- 
ticle in New York magazine that Neu- 
harth was offéred a clear path to the 





There are approximately 1760 
daily newspapers in the country, a 
number that varies slightly from 
month to month as existing papers 
are merged or cease publication and 
as new ones are launched. How- 
ever, the total fluctuated between 
1756 and 1764 for the last five years. 
About 1100 of these papers repre- 
senting 70 percent of the total daily 
circulation in the country are con- 
trolled by the chains. 

Fewer than 600 of the newspa- 
pers are under single ownership and 
these remaining independents are 


disappearing fast; they are gobbled 
up by the chains at a rate of 50 or 60 
a year. The latest casualty in Colo- 
rado is the Grand Junction Senti-- 
nel, which was sold four weeks ago 
to Cox Newspapers of Atlanta, the 
nation’s ninth largest chain now 
with 16 papers and 1.2 million total 
circulation, just behind the infa- 
mous Hearst newspapers. é 

If the take-over trend continues at 
the present rate, the independent 
daily newspaper could become vir- 
tually extinct within the next dec- 
ade. 

Gannett has been a focal point for 
the criticism of this disturbing de- 
velopment because so many of its 
papers are the only print-media 
source of news in their communi- 
ties. The dangers of central control 
of the press are so much more evi- 
dent in the case of Gannett. 

lohn Siegenthaler, the distin- 
guished editor of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, one of the remaining inde- 
pendent papers, typically chose 
Gannett in illustrating his concern 
over the trend. Siegenthaler was 
testifving last month before the 
Senate Small Business Committee, 
which conducted hearings on the 
concentration of ownership in the 
media. 

“Who is to say who will control 
the chains a decade or two from 
now?” he asked. “It could be the oil 
and energy conglomerates, the huge 
banking insurance holding compa- 
nies, or shadow operators whose 
sources of wealth are questionable. 
Should Mobil or Gulf own Gannett 
or Knight-Ridder, the integrity of 
the press would suffer.” 

Ironically, Siegenthaler’s 
was purchased by Gannett 
weeks ago for $50 million. 

Gannett also has been the favor- 
ite whipping boy of those worried 
about the growing power of the 


paper 
two 
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WINGS ACCOUNTS. 
VE ANSWERS. 


y-making savings plans at United Banks, where do you turn to 
you? To the Answerperson. Your Personal Banker, the savings 
expert who can show you how to make more money 


with savings. 
Dear Confused: 3 


Your worries are over. Your Personal Banker can sit down with you 
and show you exactly how much money each savings certifi- 
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cate will earn on any given amount. Then, you just 


compare the figures and decide what works 
best for your needs. While you’re there, 
we'll also show you a little trick for 
figuring 15 percent in restaurants. 
— The Answerperson. 
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Denver, CO 80217 








Dear Personal Banker: 
Here’s my savings question. 
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Arvada, Aurora, Broomfield, Denver, Lakewood, Littleton, Monaco, Skyline 


Members FDIC 


Most United Banks require a $800.00 minimum deposit on certificates, 
and $50.00 on regular savings. Substantial Interest Penalty for early withdrawal. 
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chains because of its critical role in 
the development of the takeover 
trend. Indeed, Gannett practically 
invented the modern version of the 
media conglomerate. 

Paul Miller, Neuharth’s predeces- 
sor as chairman of the company, was 
the mastermind who set Gannett on 
its present course. In the early 1960s 
Miller was one of the first newspa- 
per executives to -perceive the 
changing economics of the industry 
and realize the opportunities be- 
coming available for cashing in on 
the situation. Efficient new produc- 
tion equipment was being intro- 
duced and still more promising tech- 
nological developments were on the 
horizon. The rapidly evolving tech- 
nology was transforming an anti- 
quated industry, virtually un- 
changed for 60 years. But only 
financially strong papers could af- 
ford to make the expensive transi- 
tion and reap the ensuing rewards. 
Papers in the large cities were en- 
cumbered by archaic union con- 
tracts, so the smaller papers with- 
out confining union agreements 
were most able to take advantage of 
the situation. 

At the same time, another trend 
was altering traditional ownership 
patterns. Papers which had been 
controlled for decades by individual 
families were being forced onto the 
market because the descendants of 
the founders could not afford to in- 
herit these increasingly valuable 
properties. 

Miller was in a unique position to 
take advantage of these dual devel- 
opments. Selling a family owned 
paper usually is a gut-wrenching de- 
cision in which personal relation- 
ships play an important role. As 
chairman and president of Associ- 
ated Press, the cooperative news or- 
ganization that comprises virtually 
all the dailies in the country, Miller 
was a familiar friend to most of the 
old family publishers, someone they 
trusted and respected. When finally 
forced to sell, they often turned to 
Miller for advice and he frequently 
responded by acquiring their pa- 
pers for Gannett. 

The early success of the company 
after it went public in 1967 prob- 
ably accelerated the takeover trend 
by alerting other publishing barons 
to the hidden value of the remain- 
ing independents. The Washington 
Post Company, The New York 
Times Company and the rest of the 
modern media conglomerates did 
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If you like the idea of one-stop shopping, then our Phone- _ 
Center Stores are your kind of place. You'll find the telephone = 
products and services you need all together in one convenient * 
location. So you can pick up new telephones, exchange your 
old ones for different styles or colors, pay your phone bill, or 


even get simple repair needs taken care of. 
But there’s an even better reason to visit 


save. 


not begin buying small dailies ag- 


gressively until years after Gannett - 


showed the way. 


The competition now for the re- 
maining independents is intense. In 
the bidding war for monopoly pa- 
pers, the chains occasionally pay as 
much as 50 or 60 times earnings for 
a particularly well-situated paper. 
Two weeks ago Times-Mirror Cor- 
poration, parent of The Los Ange- 
les Times, offered more than $100 
million for the prized Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. Reportedly, the 
price for the relatively small Grand 
Junction Sentinel was a phenome- 
nal $35 million. By comparison, the 
venerable Washington Star, facing 
stiff competition in the nation’s cap- 
ital, was sold to Time Inc. a year and 
a half ago for only $20 million—evi- 
dence of the premium placed on mo- 
nopoly papers. 

The skyrocketing value of the in- 
dependents has created a self-per- 
petuating cycle. The extraordinary 
prices being paid for these papers 
means that still more publishing 
familie§ will be confronted with the 
severe inheritance-tax problems, 
and still more of these papers will be 
forced onto the market. 

The continuing concentration of 


ownership finally has attracted the. 


attention of the government. Last 
December the Federal Trade Com- 
mission conducted a two-day sym- 
posium on the topic to begin mov- 
ing toward formation of a policy. In 
opening the session FTC chairman 
Michael Pertschuck said that his 
agency “cannot in good conscience 
ignore the apparent trend of devel- 
oping concentration” of ownership 
in the mass communication indus- 
try. 7 

Congress also is looking at sev- 
eral measures to stem the tide. Mor- 
ris Udall has introduced a bill to ease 
the problem of impossibly stiff in- 
heritance taxes. Under the Udall 
measure, families owning papers 
would be granted the right to spread 
inheritance taxes over a 15-year pe- 
riod instead of the six months spe- 
cified in the current law 


ANNETT HAS fought back 
aggressively against the op- 
ponents of media concentra- 
tion and critics who doubt the qual- 
ity of the company’s journalism. 
Allen Neuharth is a vigorous 
spokesman who travels the coun- 
try to present his polished defense 
of Gannett to any significant audi- 
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ou’re out shopping, drop around to your near 
PhoneCenter tore and check out the styles and 
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ence. The cornerstone of his argu- 
ment is the company’s strict adher- 
ence to a policy of local autonomy. 
Individual Gannett editors, he 
stresses, are completely indepen- 
dent. They make their editorial de- 
cisions locally, based on the needs of 
their respective communities with- 
out direction, guidance or interfer- 
ence from corporate headquarters. 

One frequently cited example of 
the autonomy granted to Gannett 
editors is the pattern of endorse- 
ments in the 1976 presidential elec- 
tion. Sixty percent of the chain’s pa- 
pers opted for Gerald Ford while 40 
percent went for Jimmy Carter, 
about the same ratio as for all Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

Autonomy is a particularly sensi- 
tive issue for the chain since the late 
Frank Gannett, the Rochester pub- 
lisher who founded the company in 
1906, shamelessly used his papers in 


.1940 to promote himself as a candi- 


date for the Republican presidential 
nomination. 

Neuharth, at one time or an- 
other, has voiced many of the 
standard responses to criticism of 
newspaper chains. Independent 
newspapers are not inherently good 
and chains inevitably bad. Some of 
the most dismal papers in the coun- 
try are independent family opera- 
tions. Chains can give local man- 
agement the financial backing to 
install more modern equipment, 
withstand advertiser pressure and 
generally publish a better paper. 

In its pursuit of legitimacy, Gan- 
nett acquired Louis Harris and As- 
sociates, the New York opinion poll- 
ing and research firm, in 1975. The 
move was viewed at the time as an 
attempt to purchase some prestige 
that had otherwise eluded the com- 
pany. 

Gannett also has tried to endear 
itself to the journalistic establish- 
ment by proving itself to be a 
staunch defender of First Amend- 
ment rights, pursuing numerous 
court cases around the country. Ear- 
lier this month, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled 5 to 4 in Gan- 
nett v. DePasquale to close pretrial 
hearings under certain circum- 
stances, excluding the public and the 
press. Although the company lost 
the battle in its first trip to the Su- 
preme Court, Gannett gets the 
credit for its perseverence on the is- 
sue. 
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Gimme that old-time insurance 


Church Mutual Insurance Company, a special- 
ist in insurance for churches and parochial 
schools, has just started offering malpractice pol- 
icies to clergy in Ilowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Ohio 
and Colorado to help ministers defend them- 
selves against legal action by parishioners. 

The company reportedly began writing the pol- 
icies for ministers who were besieged by lawsuits 
brought by members of their flocks charging they 
had been ill-advised on such matters as divorce, 
marriage and vocational selection. Church 
Mutual Insurance is offering policies with bene- 
fits of up to $300,000 to compensate the minis- 
ters, should they be sued. 


Adjusting to the energy crisis 


As if the energy crunch and long gas lines 
weren't enough, there’s a new problem plaguing 
many car owners in Texas. Police in Dallas report 
there has been a sudden upsurge in the theft of li- 
cense plates. Police Sgt. James Lusk says that frus- 
trated drivers, faced with odd-even gas rationing, 


are swiping plates so they can get fuel any day 
they want it. 


And not adjusting 


It was the final straw. 

A Texas man committed suicide in the rest- 
room of a Houston gas station over the weekend, 
just moments after he was told the station was out 
of gasoline. Police say an eyewitness reported that 
36-year-old James Eggert drove his Mercedes into 
the Exxon station on Houston's Main Street, and 
was told there was no fuel available at 11 a.m. 
Forty-five minutes later, Eggert’s body was found 
in the restroom with a bullet in the head. 

A county coroner, however, says it is impossi- 
ble to conclude that a lack of fuel prompted the 
suicide, because Eggert’s car, in fact, still had some 
gas in it. 


You tell him, sister 


An Illinois judge has ruled in a landmark deci- 
sion of sorts that women have the right to swear 
on the job. 

The unusual decision was handed down in the 
case of Pearl Fox, an investigator with the Illinois 
Department of Revenue, who was fired after she 
allegedly used “improper” language in front of her 
boss. Fox admitted that she occasionally cussed on 
the job, but pointed out to the courts that most 
of the males in her department also resorted to 
the use of X-rated language. 

Administrative Judge Howard Rubin has or- 
dered Fox reinstated and the department to reim- 
burse her for wages lost during her suspension. 
The judge ruled it is unfair to allow men to swear 
on the job, while firing women for using the very 
same vocabulary. 


Polyester fillings? 

The Wall Street Journal reports that filling teeth 
in department stores has touched a sensitive 
nerve among dentists. 

The Journal says that some dental associations 
and dentists view with concern the growth of de- 
partment store dental clinics which are now 
springing up in California and New York, and 
moving into the Midwest. The fast dental service 
basically cuts overhead costs, and fees, by serving 
patients in large numbers. Currently Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company has eight California stores with 
dental clinics, and Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany has three, with plans for a major expansion. 

The Journal says, however, that’some dentists 
are worried about a possible deterioration of ser- 
vice and a decline in the dentist-patient relation- 
* ship. Complains one New York dentist, “If you 
have a brain tumor, you don’t go toa discount neu- 
rosurgeon. 


Loser of the week 


Police in Peekskill, NY., say they have tracked 
down a neighborhood burglar after he stole a pair 
of pants, but left his own trousers behind with his 
name neatly written inside of them. The arrest- 
ing officers said that when James Brickhouse was 
asked why he had written his name on the pants, 
he told them, “There are many thieves 
around, and I didn’t want anybody stealing them” 
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Big media: 
Gannett moves in 


Cont. from p. 3 


The chain also has pursued a policy of seeking as 
many journalism awards as possible to bolster its 
lackluster image, and generally has met with great 
success—at least statistically. For the first seven 
months of 1979, Gannett papers have piled up 421 
state and national awards, compared to 380 in the 
comparable period in 1978, and 200 in 1977 


Despite this apparent success, Gannett still has 
not landed the really prestigious awards. The 
Rochester Times-Union and the Fort Myers (Fla.) 
Press won Penney-Missouri Awards presented 
for reporting on life styles, consumerism and 
fashion. The Gannett News Service won a Silver 
Gavel Award presented by the American Bar As- 
sociation for public service in increasing the un- 
derstanding of the American system of law and 
justice. The Rochester paper won a Scripps- 
Howard Freedom of the Press Award for its legal 
fight in the DePasquale case. And The Niagara 
Gazette won several New York state awards for 
uncovering the high rates of cancer along the 
abandoned Love Canal, a toxic chemical dump. 
The rest of the honors are of lesser stature. 


The company brags about its achievements 
with a slick advertising program intended to pol- 
ish Gannett’s lackluster image. The company is 
the media equivalent of Mobil Oil in its eagerness 
to present its case in print. Much of its $1.5 mil- 
lion advertising budget this year is being spent to 
convince other journalists, of the editorial inde- 


pendence of its subsidiary papers. The tagline of 


the current campaign, begun a few weeks ago, 
promotes Gannett as “A world of different voices 
where freedom speaks.’ The message is being run 
in The Wall Street Journal, The New York Times, 
The Washington Post and a couple of journalism 
trade magazines. 

“In the next decade, we must go public with the 
professional performance of Gannett newspa- 
pers individually and collectively,” Neuharth told 
Gannett executives during a meeting in Chicago 
in December 1977 

Yet for all of Neuharth’s public pronounce- 
ments, the questions about Gannett remain. His 
reliance upon local autonomy is misleading be- 
cause invariably the individual editors and pub- 
lishers of Gannett papers are chosen for their ac- 
ceptability to the home office, not because of their 
profound disagreements with headquarters. Mid- 
dle managers in any organization tend to per- 
ceive the attitudes of top executives and act in 
compliance with them in hopes of advancing their 
own careers. Editorial diversity is not something 
that can be mandated as matter of policy because, 
once ordered, it is no longer true diversity. 


Gannett’s carefully crafted ad campaign does 
not eradicate John Siegenthaler’s essential ques- 
tion. What happens when another corporate giant 
begins to eye Gannett itself as a takeover candi- 
date? 

And all the awards do not answer Morris Udall’s 
concern about the inherent problems of sheer 
size. “How big is big?” asked Udall. “Will Gannett 
never be satisfied until it owns the nation’s vigo- 
rous and prosperous independents, leaving the 
less fortunate to an undetermined fate, or worse, 
an unfair competitive position that will force ex- 
tinction?” 


What it means for Ch. 9 


HARLES LEASURE, general manager of 
KBTV, Channel 9 in Denver, hadn't 
Py heard any news out of Washington on 
June 7 as the FCC met to consider transfer of 
the license for the station to the Gannett Com- 
pany. Impatient to find out what was happen- 
ing, Leasure tinally ealled KB TV's Washington 
attorney who told him that the transfer had 
just been approved, a fact which he then an- 
nounced to his staff, the first notice that they 
were officially part of the Gannett empire. 

Shortly afterward, The Associated Press 
routinely reported the news out of Washing- 
ton that the FCC approved the transfer of 19 
radio and television licenses from Combined 
Communications Corporation to Gannett. In 
the basement newsroom of Channel 9, the 
story rattled off the AP teleprinter like hun- 
dreds of other items that day. But the FCC 
story quickly was torn from the long ribbon of 
yellow paper chattering out of the machine and 
was posted on an employees’ bulletin board. 

Since that time, virtually nothing has 
changed at the station. When owned by Com- 
bined Communications, KBTV was a small 
part of alarge company. Now, under Gannett, it 
is a smaller part of an even larger company. 

Gannett has allowed Combined Communi- 
cations to continue to operate as an autono- 
mous subsidiary under its founder and presi- 
dent, Phoenix businessman Karl Eller. The rest 
of the top management team is unchanged. 
Alvin Flanigan, the Denver-based president of 
the Combined Communications broadcast di- 
vision, remains in charge of the television sta- 
tions here and in Atlanta, Oklahoma City, Fort 
Wayne, Little Rock, Louisville and Phoenix. 

Part of the hands-off attitude is a matter of 
Gannett corporate policy, but another factor is 
that the publishing company is unfamiliar with 
broadcasting. While Gannett was collecting 
newspapers, the company occasionally ac- 
quired a radio or television station owned by a 
paper as part of a particular deal. In most cases, 
Gannett sold the stations. “They really didn’t 
understand broadcasting and didn’t want to get 
into it then,’ said Flanigan. 

However, as newspapers became more ex- 
pensive, Gannett has been attracted increas- 
ingly to broadcasting as a logical alternative. In 
merging with Combined Communications, 
Gannett picked up the experienced manage- 
ment which it lacked, profitable stations and a 
lucrative outdoor advertising business. 

Flanigan paints a picture of very modest ben 
eficial impact as a result of the merger, the larg 
est in broadcasting history. He has been added 


to Gannett’s 14-member management com 


te — 
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mittee, a job that requires a monthly trip to 
corporate headquarters in Rochester to report 
on the broadcast properties. “As far as opera- 
tion lof the TV stations] is concerned, there 
will be no change at all” he declared. 

In fact, Combined Communications was an 
almost ideal merger partner. The philosophy of 
the Phoenix company is very similar to that of 
Gannett in the choice of markets and. th 
strong emphasis on local news. Even financial 
ly, the companies complement each other well, 
like Jack Sprat and his wife. 


Combined Communications was a “highly 
leveraged” company, an enterprise put togeth- 
er primarily with borrowed money. Although 
the company wasa profitable venture, its earn- 
ings were depressed by its heavy burden of 
long-term debt. 

“We had to make a lot of money each month 
just to pay interest; Flanigan explained. 

The consolidation with cash-rich Gannett 
will mean rapid repayment of debt and im- 
proved earnings, which in turn might result in 
better pay and benefits for the employees of 
Combined Communications. ` 


Gannett is known for its lavish spending to 
provide its properties with the most up-to-date 
labor-saving equipment. This modernization 
will not be necessary at KBTV. Asa very prof- 
itable part of Combined Communications, the 
Denver station always seemed to get what it 
wanted, anything from sparkling news sets to 
helicopters. There is no technological gap to be 
overcome at Channel 9 and Flanigan expects 
KBTV to remain the best-equipped station in 
the region. 


Although Flanigan believes that broadcast- 
ing and newspaper publishing are not very 
compatible operations, the availability of Gan- 
nett's extensive news network is likely to pro- 
vide the impetus for expanding the company’s 
broadcast news operations. In particular, 
Gannett’s large bureau in the capital “will make 
it easy for us to establish a foothold in Wash- 
ington,’ Flanigan said. Within a matter of 
months, the broadcast division might assign its 
own news crew to Washington to provide cov- 
erage for KBTV and the six other Gannett sta- 
tions. “Imagine; Flanigan joked, “you might be 
able to see Pat Schroeder [on television] every 
night” d 

Another possibility is that Gannett might 
move to acquire a company that will provide‘a 
strong foothold in the cable TV industry. Flan 

i that Gannett “very badly wanted to 
ni ble is well as 
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broadcasting, and 
in this area soon” 
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MIAMI 
UTSIDE, the puddles left by a 
two-minute deluge steam un- 
der the tropical sun. Chame- 
leons sit on the curbs like statues, 
waiting for food to fly within reach 
of their flickering tongues. Fudgsi- 
cles drip. Automobiles, their en- 
gines running to power the air con- 
ditioners which cool their drivers, 
wait in block-long lines to reach the 
gas pumps so they may be refilled 
with enough fuel to allow their driv- 
ers to wait coolly in another line an- 
other day. 

Inside the courtroom of Circuit 
Judge Edward Cowart in the Dade 
County Metropolitan Justice Build- 
ing, the steaming south Florida 
summer is a long way away. The 
place is northern Florida, the time 
is early in 1978, and the main thing 
on minds is the murder of two co- 
eds—Lisa Levy and Margaret Bow- 
man—and the beatings of Karen 
Chandler, Kathy Kleiner and Chery] 
Thomas. 

During the previous week, dra- 
matic developments left the prose- 
cutors grim and the defense team 
laughing. But this week, the de- 
fense team is shattered and the 
prosecutors, aided by the startling 
testimony of a defense witness, are 
smiling. 

The trial is nearing its end, and 
Ted Bundy has endured the most 
critical weeks of his courtroom ca- 


reer. 





ONDAY, July 16: In the midst 
Mi: this marathon trial—a 

chess game for Ted Bundy’s 
life—the prosecution, despite its se- 
ries of setbacks in recent days, is 
moving freely with one point that 
the defense is unable to challenge. 
Late last week, before Bundy’s up- 
set stomach led to a three-day re- 
cess, the jury heard from the sher- 
iff’s officer who remembered seeing 
Bundy run when the officer tried to 
question him early one morning in 
February 1978. As today’s session 
opens, the state produces David Lee, 
the Pensacola police officer who cap- 
tured Bundy in the early morning 
hours on Feb. 15. But, Lee tells the 
jury, Bundy didn’t come quietly. 

After Lee had stopped Bundy’s 
car, the suspect ran. When Lee 
caught up, they fought over his re- 
volver, wrestling, rolling and kick- 
ing on the pavement. Finally, Bundy 
was subdued. 

If they wanted to, the defense at- 
torneys could have explained those 
actions by telling the jury that Bun- 
dy was, at the time, an escapee from 
the Garfield County Jail in Colo- 
rado. The reason he ran, they could 
have said, is because he simply did- 
n't want to return to prison. But 
they've decided, obviously, that tak- 
ing the state’s pawn would lead to 
the loss of a knight. The jury thus 
remains ignorant of Bundy’s past, 
but is left with the nagging ques- 
tion of why Ted Bundy ran from the 
cops. 

Lee leaves the stand, and the state 
is about to lose another important 
battle. Prosecutor Dan McKeever 
still wants to introduce the ram- 
bling, 34-hour tape recording made 
with Bundy and his captors shortly 
after his arrest in Pensacola, and 
asks for a rehearing on the matter. 


In the tape, Bundy discussed in de- 
tail his escape Dec. 30, 1977, from 
the Harfield County Jail, the details 
of his arrest in Utah in 1975 and sub- 
sequent conviction on kidnapping 
charges there. He told them of ho- 
micides in the state of Washington 
of which he was suspected and of 
the murder charge in Colorado, for 
which he was about to go on trial 
when he escaped. In that case, he 
told officers, the victim (Karen 
Campbell) died of “a combination of 
blunt trauma and strangulation” 
Prosecutors want the tape intro- 
duced as evidence to let this Miami 
jury, which has seen the beaten, 
strangled bodies of Margaret Bow- 
man and Lisa Levy in vivid, color 
photographs, know that Ted Bundy 
has been formally accused of beat- 
ing and strangling a woman in Colo- 
rado. 

But Cowart, who earlier had ruled 
against admitting the tape into evi- 
dence, holds firm. The tape will not 
be admitted. 

McKeever is thoroughly frus- 
trated, and he tells reporters in the 
hallway later, “If the 12 jurors don’t 
find the testimony on the bite marks 
believable—lock, stock and barrel— 
it will be a short trial?’ 

“You think the defense has got a 
shot at it now?” he’s asked. 

“Shot, hell. They’ve got a how- 
itzer.” 

The frustration doesn’t end. Pros- 
ecutor Larry Simpson, who has been 
questioning most of the witnesses, 
calls his first expert to face the jury, 
Patricia Ann Lasko, a technician 
with the Florida Department of Law 
Enforcement. Lasko had been given 
about 35 hairs from Bundy’s head to 
compare with three hairs foundona 
pantyhose mask recovered at the 
scene of one of the Tallahassee beat- 
ings the morning of Jan. 15, 1978. 

The mask, found in the bedroom 
of Cheryl Thomas’ Dunwoody 
Street duplex after she became the 
fifth victim of the madman who 
stalked Tallahassee that night, is a 
very tenuous tie to the murders and 
beatings at the Chi Omega sorority 
house earlier that morning. 

After a tedious explanation of 
how she goes about examining and 
comparing hairs, Lasko gets to the 
point: “It is highly likely,” she says, 
“that the hairs [found on the mask] 
came from Mr. Bundy. ... These 
hairs either came from Mr. Bundy or 
from someone else whose hair is ex- 
actly like his who happened to be at 
the Dunwoody apartment.’ 

Under cross-examination, de- 
fense attorney Robert Haggard gets 
her to admit that her formal train- 
ing on hair comparisons lasted one 
week, that she only recently has 
been qualified as an expert in hair 
comparison, that her main “author- 
ity” on the science is a skinny pam- 
phlet and, most importantly, that 
she had not compared the hairs 
found on the mask with those of 
several other officers who were in 
the Thomas duplex that morning. 

“Did you realize the pantyhose 
were entwined in bedding?” Hag- 
gard asks. 

“No, I did not?’ 

“Did you realize the pantyhose 
were later placed on the floor so a 
picture could be taken of them?” 

“No sir, I do not” 

“You don’t know how the hairs 
got there, do you?” 

“No sir, I do not?’ 

After a brief recess, Haggard 
reads a long list of every medical 
technician and- police officer who 
was inside the Dunwoody Street 
apartment the morning the panty- 
hose were found. Did she compare 
any of the hair from their heads to 
those found on the pantyhose 
mask? : 

No. 

Before the day ends, the prosecu- 
tors introduce what little finger- 
print evidence they have. It is sub- 


tle evidence. When officers searched 
for fingerprints in- Bundy’s apart- 
ment in a Tallahassee rooming 
house, there was none to be found. 
“The room had been wiped clean,’ 
says Sgt. Bill Gunter. 


UESDAY, July 17: Bundy’s pro- 
test started in the middle of the 


night. Bundy threw an orange at 
a light in the corridormoutside his cell 
and broke the glass. At 7:45, when it 
came time to arouse Bundy for an- 
other day in the courtroom across 
the street, he was belligerent. -He 
wouldn’t get up, and when the 
guard tried to open the cell to get 
him up, the lock had been jammed 
with toilet paper. 

“He refused to come over,” the jail 
guard tells Cowart at 9 a.m., when 
the session is scheduled to begin. 
Cowart declares Bundy in con- 
tempt, and announces that the trial 
will start in a half-hour, without the 
defendant if necessary. 

At 9:35 a.m. Bundy shows up, 
neatly dressed in a dark vested suit 
and red tie. 

“Mr. Bundy,” begins Cowart, “the 
court wants to talk to you a minute. 
Come up to the bar. 


brary is a“joke;’ and he’s being treat- 


- ed unfairly. 


“I'm laboring under conditions 
which are causing me stress—I’m 
not talking about the stress of this 
case, I'm talking about the condi- 
tions imposed upon me by the Dade 
County Jail” Those conditions, he 
says, “constitute harassment; and 
are “an attempt by the system to co- 
erce me and wear me down. There is 
no justification for the treatment I 
am receiving. ... There is a con- 
certed attempt by the correction 
system of this county to constantly 
place more stress and pressure on 
me than I experience in the court- 
room. 

“Now this railroad train is run- 
ning, but if I am going to get off I'll 
get off to demonstrate to this court 
that there are things happening out- 
side this courtroom that are influ- 
encing and affecting me. 

“There comes a time when the 
only thing I can do is passively re- 
sist. Now, I have a great deal of po- 
tential to deal with the situation and 
I’ve only exerted that part of my po- 
tential which is nonviolent” 

Cowart: “Are you indicating to the 
court your potential is violence?” 





Bundy and defense attorney Margaret Good. He feels closest to her and assigned 
her the critical job of presenting the final argument to the jury. 


“I want to tell you something, 
young man, and I want to tell you 
clearly and unequivocally so you'll 
understand. This court is not going 
to follow your schedule” 

Bundy apologizes, saying he 
threw his tantrum because he want- 
ed time to talk with his lawyers 
about conditions in the jail: He has- 
n't been taken outside since he was 
brought from Tallahassee 314 weeks 


_ ago; he’s only been allowed a very 


few visitors, and he’s been given the 
opportunity to use the jail’s law li- 
brary only three times since the 
judge’s order permitting him to do 
so three weeks ago. 

“The sheriff of Leon County [who 
still has official custody of Bundy 
while he’s in Dade County] has not 
complied with this court’s order,” 
says Bundy, pointing his finger at 
Cowart. 

“Don’t shake your finger at me, 
young man” 

Bundy moves his hand toward 
Haggard. “That’s fine’ says Cow- 
art, “you can shake it at Mr. Hag- 
gard” 

“He probably deserves it more,’ 
says Bundy, whose dissatisfaction 
with Haggard is growing daily. 

Bundy complains that the law li- 


No 

“Seek and ye shall find and knock 
and it shall be opened under you/” 
says the judge. “Always remember 
that phrase” 

“Hallelujah” says Bundy. “What 
I’m saying to the court is that there 
are certain things which have to be 
improved. I’m getting a special brand 
of coercion, and I’m enough of a man 
not to take it. I’m not going to stand 
in this court and insult the court, 
and I’m not going to stand in front of 
a jury and watch my chances for an 
acquittal go down the drain. But on 
the other hand, I don’t think I have 
to come into this courtroom every 
day with everyone assuming that 
I'm coming in here fresh as a daisy 
after coming back from my condo- 
minium. ... I leave here and I go 
back to that hellhole of a jail. 

“Tm telling you, Your Honor, that I 
have to communicate with some- 
one. Someone in this county has got 
to have the power to direct the per- 
sons who administer that jail to fol- 
low their procedures when it comes 
to me. ... This county should be 
able to follow those instructions 
rather than disregard them. 


Turn to p. 6 
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Bundy for 
the defense 


Cont. from p. 5 


“So today was an extraordinary 
situation, and I apologize to the 
court, but I don’t apologize in one re- 
spect because I think it’s warranted, 
because there comes a time when I 
just have to say ‘whoa/” 

Cowart: “If you say ‘whoa’as it re- 
lates to these proceedings any- 
more, I’m going to be using the spurs 
and overcome that ‘whoa’” 

Bundy: “Giddy-up”’ 

Cowart: “You bet. And this court 
is going to proceed on schedule 
without your voluntary interrup- 
tions. We're not going to have it any- 
more. I also want you to know that 
as forbearing as this court can be, it 
can also be that strong” 

Bundy: “I’m willing to accept the 
consequences of my actions... ” 

Cowart: “Then were together. 
Bless your heart, and I just hope you 
stay with us. If you don’t we'll miss 
you. 

Bundy: “And all these people 
wont pay their money to come see 
me! 

Court resumes. 

It was an extraordinary display. 
But Bundy’s well-delivered, well- 
structured speech to Cowart also 
could be viewed as a well-thought- 
out basis for appeal. Theodore 
Bundy, prisoner, was being denied 
his right by systematic harassment 
in jail to act as Theodore Bundy, 
chief attorney for the defense. 

The prosecution's first witness 
for the day sits down in the witness 
chair. Connie Hastings, a Florida 
State University coed, was disco 
dancing at Sherrod’s, a nightclub 
next door to the Chi Omega House, 
on the night of Jan. 14, 1978. She re- 
members Bundy leaning up against 
a wall in the dance area of the night 
club, his arms folded, his eyes mov- 
ing about the room, from one wom- 
an to the next, “scanning here, scan- 
ning there” She remembers that he 
asked her friend, Mary Ann Picano, 
to dance. 

Carla Black, another FSU coed 
who was in Sherrod’s that night, but 
didn’t know Hastings or Picano, re- 
members a man with an “intensive 
stare” leaning against the wall. “It 
was very unnerving, says Black. “It 
was making it very uncomfortable; 
she remembers, and adds that she 
got the impression “that was what it 
was meant to do” 

Asked by defense attorney Mar- 
garet Good if she thinks it is abnor- 
mal for men to stare at women, 
Black says she can “handle” the 
looks of most men. “I couldn’t han- 
dle this one” She, too, identifies Ted 
Bundy. 

Mary Ann Picano, who Hastings 
remembered dancing with Ted 
Bundy that night a few hours be- 
fore the Chi O murders, can’t iden- 
tify the defendant. She remembers 
dancing with someone who tapped 
her on the shoulder and asked her to 
dance, but she didn’t look at him. “I 
kinda got scared,’ she said, so she 
tried to ignore him as they danced, 
tried “not to look at him” 

As she was about to go on to the 
dance floor, she remembers telling 
Connie Hastings, “Look at this guy 
I’m getting ready to dance with. He 
looks like an ex-con” 

The next witnesses to the stand 
are Henry Polumbo and Russell 
Gage, who saw Ted Bundy standing 
outside the front door of The Oak 
rooming house about 4:30 a.m. on 
Jan. 15. — . 

He was staring off in space. When 
they said hello, he didn’t respond. 

But they didn’t know him as Ted 
Bundy. When he moved in a few 
days earlier, he had introduced him- 
self as Chris Hayden. Simpson 


makes sure the jury gets that puz- 
zling point of Bundy’s false identity. 
“How many times did you see this 
‘Chris’ before that morning?” 

“Five or six” 

“Did you ever see ‘Chris’ again?” 

“Yes, later that morning he came 
into Henry’s room” 

“And what did ‘Chris’ say?” 

“Well, we were talking about the 
murders at the Chi Omega house. 
He said a lunatic did it, but that it 
was a professional job—that this 
guy's done it before” 

Polumbo recalls talking to“Chris” 
at an earlier time. “He indicated he 
had been a law student at Stanford, 
that he knew the law very well. He 
said he was a lot smarter than the 
police and -he could get away with 
anything he wanted to because he 
knew his way around the law.” 

The prosecution’s strategy now is 
clear. They are trying to trap Ted 
Bundy in a squeeze play. The young 
women saw him at Sherrod’s a cou- 
ple of hours before the beatings and 
murders in the Chi Omega house 
next door. The young men saw him 
at The Oak a half hour after the 
beating of Cheryl Thomas at the 
Dunwoody complex. Now they will 
try to fill in the middle. 

“Call Nita Neary to the stand/’ 
Simpson says. 

She is the state’s most important 
witness. And she looks it. Her tur- 
quoise dress and blonde curls are 
long, loose flowing; her walk is res- 
olute, her manner is stolid. She 
looks Grecian. 

Her story, told over and over since 
that January morning in 1978, does- 
n't vary as she tells it to the jury: She 
came home from a date, entered the 
back door of the sorority house, 
heard a thump upstairs, then the 
sound of running feet. She ap- 
proached the front door and saw a 
man with a prominent nose in a ski 
cap, adark jacket and light slacks, his 
left hand on the doorknob, his right 
hand clutching aclub. He opened the 
door and vanished. Not knowing 
anything was seriously wrong, she 
awoke her roommate, Nancy 
Dowdy, told her what she had seen 
and wondered if he was a burglar or 
if some girl sneaked a man into her 
room after hours. It became clear 
when one beaten girl stumbled from 
her room, holding her bloody head 
in her hands. Later, Neary sat down 
with an artist who drew sketches of 
the man she had seen. 

“Is that man in the courtroom to- 
day?” Simpson asks. 

“Yes he is” 

“Would you point him. out for 
us, please” 

Neary’s right arm swings a point- 
ed finger at Bundy. “The man in the 
dark suit with the red tie” 

For the next hour and 45 min- 
utes, Neary meets her old nemesis 
Robert Haggard. He asks her about 
her thoughts that maybe the in- 
truder had been the houseboy, Ron- 


nie Eng; he asks her about the 


sketches, and how the artist could 
have depicted eyes and facial ex- 
pression when Neary had said she 
had seen only a profile of the man; 
he asks her about newspaper pic- 
tures she had seen before she iden- 
tified Bundy’s mug in a police photo 
lineup; he asks her how much she 
had been drinking on her date that 
night before she came home. 

“I had a couple of beers?’ she says. 

“A couple of beers; says Haggard. 
“The proverbial couple of beers” 

“Objection!” 

“Sustained” 

He asks her if the light in the foyer 
was subdued, how far away she was 
from the man when she saw him, if 
she saw his gait, if he wore jewelry. 

Unlike her frustrated appearance 
during the pre-trial confrontation 
between these two, when she broke 
down and pleaded with Cowart to 
put a stop to Haggard’s repetitive- 
ness, Neary remains strikingly cool, 


almost aloof as Haggard continues 
the tedious questions. 

Defense attorney Margaret Good 
calls for a conference at Cowart’s 
bench. Juror Ruth Hamilton, who 
has continuing difficulty keeping 
her eyes open at any time through- 
out this trial, is “dead asleep; Good 
says. 

“No/’ smiles Cowart, “she’s con- 
centrating, believe it or not” 

Nobody at the sidebar confer- 
ence believes it. Haggard says it’s 
probably his fault that she’s asleep. 
Court clerk Shirley Lewis, who nods 
off herself from time to time, 
agrees. 

Finally, Nita Neary’s testimony is 
complete. No one disagrees that she 
has been a strong witness. 

Later, McKeever says he feels a 
little better about the case than he 
did yesterday. Today’s witnesses 
were a good deal better than he ex- 
pected they would be. 

Bundy, meanwhile, is reported to 
be upset with Haggard’s inability to 
impeach Nita Neary. It is probably 
misplaced anger; Nita Neary is cer- 
tain. It would be difficult for any- 
body to impeach her. 


EDNESDAY/ Thursday, July 
18-19: The state has one 
more piece of evidence for 


the jury to consider: more informa- 
tion about teeth in general, and Ted 
Bundy’s teeth in particular, than 
anyone ever wanted to know. 

But before the jury is allowed to 
hear testimony of bite-mark ex- 
perts like Richard Souviron and 
Lowell Levine, the defense fights 
mightily to keep the testimony out 
of the trial. 

Bite-mark comparisons, the law- 
yers argue, are at best an inexact sci- 
ence; compared to fingerprints 
there are only a paltry number of 
bite marks on file, and human skin is 
a dubious medium for preserving 
the marks. 

The jurors, rules the judge, will be 
the tryers of those facts. Defense 
motion denied. 

Later, defense attorney Ed Har- 
vey argues that a ruler placed near 
the bite marks on Lisa Levy’s but- 
tocks is not in evidence, that it can- 
not be found. 

An inch is an inch, the judge says; 
the pictures will be admitted. 

Simpson opens up a large photo 
montage, composed of two pictures 
of the actual bite marks, one of a 
wax impression made from models 
taken from Bundy’s mouth, and a 
blowup of Bundy’s crooked, chipped 
front teeth. 

The size of the picture, the vivid 
color, the exposed red gums, the 
chipped teeth: It is only a picture of 
someone’s mouth, but only dentists 
are comfortable with such an inti- 
mate view. 

For hours, the dentists point to in- 
cisors, cuspids, bicuspids, then to 
marks in the blowup of the bites on 
the body, showing where this ca- 
nine tooth punched the skin, where 
this incisor scraped. All the while, 
the jurors look at the unsightly pic- 
ture of Ted Bundy’s teeth and gums, 
and next to it, the blue and red rings 
on flesh. 

As Souviron testifies to the jury, 
Bundy leans against a wall where he 
has moved to get a better view of the 
display. His arms are crossed. He 
looks around. One of the girls who 
saw him at Sherrod’s might say he 
was even scanning the courtroom. 





“Can you tell us; Simpson asks . 


Souviron after long, detailed, tech- 
nical testimony, “whether those 
teeth [pointing to the picture of 
Bundy’s mouth] made the marks on 
those photographs [pointing to the 
blowups of the skin of Lisa Levy]?” 

“Yes sir. They made the marks” 

Did those bite marks come from 
those teeth? Simpson asks Levine 
later. “Yes they did” 


The defense lawyers try first to 
get the dentists to admit discrepan- 
cies in the marks left in two clearly 
separate bites on the body, but the 
dentists have explanations. “The 
reason this tooth registered on ring 
A and didn’t register on ring B is be- 
cause the first bite was harder than 
the second” 

Then they try to discredit the sci- 
ence of bite-mark comparison. Isn't 
it a fairly new science? 

“Paul Revere compared bite 
marks,’ says Levine. It has been a 
subject for scientific study and legal 
interpretation for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Isn't it difficult to compare pho- 
tos and wax and plaster models to 
bruise marks in skin? “Yes. You ob- 
viously can’t reproduce with pieces 
of plaster and wax what people do to 
other people” 

Can bite marks, like fingerprints, 
be used to identify someone “to the 
exclusion of everybody in the whole 
world?” 

“No. But finding those teeth, with 
all their unique morphological char- 
acteristics, on another person is not 
a practical concept.’ 

Finally, at 4:37 p.m. July 19, after 
nearly 50 witnesses, the state rests. 

They have shown the jury with- 
out question that gruesome crimes 
were committed at the Chi Omega 
sorority house and the Dunwoody 
Street duplex during the early 
morning of Jan. 15, 1978. They have 
produced witnesses who say they 
saw Ted Bundy ina disco next to the 
sorority house hours before the 
crimes, at the scene of the Chi 
Omega crime, and after the crime. 
They have police officers who say he 
ran from them. They have hair at 
the scene of the Dunwoody crime 
which they say matches the hair of 
Ted Bundy. And they have bite 
marks in a body that they say were 
made by the teeth of Ted Bundy. 

That is the state’s case. McKee- 
ver is a little happier, now that it is 
over. But he is not optimistic. “We 
did as good as we could do with the 
evidence we were allowed to pro- 
duce. It’s still going to be tough to 
get a conviction.’ 

As the prosecutors sit down, the 
lanky Miss Good tries to make the 
ritual motion for a judgment of ac- 
quittal, based on the state’s case, 
which is one solely of circumstance. 
Cowart ritually denies the motion. 

She asks that the testimony of the 
two officers from which Bundy fled 
be stricken from the record. His 
running away, she says, had noth- 
ing to do with the murder, assault 
and burglary crimes for which 
Bundy is charged. It could be, she 
says, “that the defendant fled to 
avoid return to Colorado ... the 
greater likelihood is that the flight 
led from feelings of guilt away from 
this case” 

Motion denied, says Cowart. 

But, in a discussion during the 
motions about the charges against 
Bundy for the beating of Cheryl 
Thomas in her Dunwoody Street 
apartment, Cowart indicates that he 
isn’t overly impressed with the 
state’s case relating to that crime. 
After McKeever has stood to deliv- 
er a one-sentence argument against 
Good's reasoning for an acquital on 
that charge, Cowart tells McKee- 
ver that “the state’s arguments are 
almost as short as their evidence” 


RIDAY/Saturday, July 20-21: 
The grapevine which has its 
roots in the Alibi Lounge at the 
nearby Holiday Inn, where report- 
ers and defense attorneys often are 
carrying on liquid conversations de- 
spite the din of disco drumbeats, has 
reported all week that Bundy is fed 
up with his lawyers. There’s been 
some evidence of that in the court- 


Turn to p. 20 
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Do we really 


need another 
‘Dracula’? 


Dracula 


Screenplay by W.D. Richter 
Directed by John Badham 





By PETER KLEM 





new version of Dracula, surely one 

of the hoariest clichés in the cine- 
matic repertoire? No one would 
have thought so until Frank Lan- 
gella’s stylish performance a few 
years agoina Broadway production 
based on the ‘30s stage version by 
Hamilton Deane and John L. Bal- 
derston of Bram Stoker’s 1897 
novel, Langella’s interpretation cap- 
italized lightly on the “human” as- 
pects and heavily on the erotic un- 
dertones of the bloodthirsty count. 

Veteran Hollywood producers 
Walter and Marvin Mirisch (West Side 
Story, In the Heat of the Night) were im- 
pressed enough by Langella’s mes- 
merizing hold on an audience to hire 
director John Badham, heady with 
the success of Saturday Night Fever, 
and charge him with the task of 
bringing Langella’s magic to the 
screen. Badham suggested screen- 
writer W.D. “Rick” Richter (Invasion 
of the Body Snatchers) for the scenario, 
and the project was joined. 

The result is a curious blend of the 
trite and the true. Langella’s Drac- 
ula does not sprout fangs, nor is he 
observed in grisly close-up while 
partaking of his sanguinary nour- 
ishment. He speaks in urbane, mea- 
sured tones, without a trace of a 
Transylvanian accent. While he has 
no great fondness for garlic or cru- 
cifixes, he does not shrink from 
them into craven impotence, as did 


È THERE any justification for a 


e deep 


his predecessors. 

But the movie hauls out so many 
familiar elements of the Dracula 
genre that an unwary viewer might 
think he had stumbled into one of 
the Hammer productions of the 60s 
and begin looking for Christopher 
Lee whenever Langella is not on- 
screen. The. dark, stormy nights, 
rendered in heavy washes of deep 
blue, the cobweb-infested castle on 
the mountaintop, starkly silhou- 
etted against the night skies, the 
howling wolves and the pale, virgin 
victims are deadeningly preserved 
from earlier efforts, with no at- 
tempt at novelty in their appear- 
ance. 

And in an ill-advised move, fea- 
tures of The Exorcist have crept into 
this new version. When an early 
Dracula victim, Mina Van Helsing 
(Jan Francis), makes her first appa- 
rition as an enthralled vampire, she 
sports the greenish, pustular com- 
plexion of Regan at her most vi- 
ciously possessed. She is also out- 
fitted with red contact lenses, a 
device which is somewhat over- 
done throughout the picture. There 
is even a 180-degree head rotation, 
albeit produced with mechanical as- 
sistance and accompanied by an un- 
earthly snapping sound. 


The moviemakers might argue 
that these gruesome sidelights are 
inherent in the material, and insist 
that it is more germane to note the 
significant changes in the nature of 
the central character. Indeed, Lan- 
gella emerges as a vampire Valen- 
tino, a matinee idol whose seduc- 
tive charm immediately melts the 
resistance of his lovely victims and 
leaves them swooning in his arms. 

Langella can swirl a cape with per- 
fect aplomb, and his hypnotic gaze is 
augmented by a mild nystagmus, a 
medical condition in which the eyes 
oscillate rapidly to and fro yet re- 
main relatively fixed. His delivery of 
the classic line, “I never drink— 
wine,’ is rendered with the merest 
hint of hesitation. His voice has a 
resonance reminiscent of 
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Langella: Do ya think I'm sexy? 


James Mason. In the best scenes of 
the film, he approaches the win- 
dows of his victim’s bedroom by 
slithering stealthily, hand over hand, 
along the outer wall of the house, 
shrouded in mist, a feat at which he 
is equally adept whether proceed- 
ing from the ground or from the 
rooftop. 

Thus, at the outset of the cele- 
brated seduction scene which comes 
midpoint in the film, he first ap- 
pears to his inamorata upside-down 
at the window; hypnotically beck- 
oning with a spasmodic jerk of his 
fingers. In a curiously Biblical dec- 
lamation, he invites the limp Lucy 
Seward (Kate Nelligan) to become 

“Flesh of my flesh—blood of my 
blood,’ and the pair are lost in an 
erotically swirling red-out. 

Yet there is no overt nudity, no 
profanity and only the hokiest sort 
of gore in the movie, leading one to 
wonder why Dracula has been beset 
with an “R” rating. The average 10- 
year-old will giggle with contempt 
at some of the more heavy-handed 
frights on view here. 

Badham’s direction is faulty at 
many turns. The movie drags in 
spots, there are numerous close-ups 
of languid handclasps and in the 
scene in which Lucy first. enters 
Dracula’s hideaway, Carfax Abbey, 


she is photographed from overhead 
through a spider web along which a 
sinister arachnid creeps slowly to- 
ward her innocent figure. Symbo- 
lism like that went out with Bela Lu- 
gosi. 

The supporting cast is’ generally 
unimpressive. Laurence Olivier 
wheezes through the role of Pro- 
fessor Van Helsing, a vampire ex- 
pert who distributes crucifixes with 
the zeal of a religious trinket shop- 
owner, and carries a sharpened stake 
on all occasions. Donald Pleasance 
turns in a hammy romp as Dr. Sew- 
ard, Lucy’s father, a lunatic-asylum 
director who has a penchant for 
slovenly gourmandizing. And re- 
member Renfield, Dracula’s man- 
servant, the sniveling creep with an 
insatiable thirst for the blood of in- 
sects? Tony Haygarth plays him in 
this version with irrelevant repul- 
siveness. 

The major problem with an con- 
temporary version of Dracula is that 
the quaint notion of evil that the 
story embodies doesn’t seem par- 
ticularly valid any more. Evil in the 
1970s is a political, not a religious, 
concept, and stems more from the 
imperfection of human nature than 
from the mysteries of the super- 
natural realm. As Langella says, “A 
famous actor needs booze, so he 
takes a few drinks. Dracula needs 
blood, so he bites a neck or two. 
Does that make him bad?” 

The filmmakers would have 
served Langella better by making 
him even more of a lover and less of 
a monster. Instead, in the final 
scenes, when Dracula hangs in the 
sunlight impaled on a grappling 
hook at the top of a mast, the shriv- 
elling and wizening he suffers are 
more a tribute to Hollywood make- 
up artist Peter Robb-King than they 
are to Langella’s acting. And the 
final scene, in which his cape flaps 
bat-like into the sunrise to the 
strains of John Williams’ powerful 
musical score, is the sole creation of 
that lovable old special effects wiz- 
ard, Albert Whitlock. 
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A fight 
that should 
be stopped 


The Main Event 
Screenplay by Gail Parent 
and Andrew Smith 
Directed by Howard Zieff 


By PETER KLEM 


ARBRA STREISAND is basi- 
cally a character comedienne 
who has Peter Principled her 
way into superstardom. In another 
era she might have been Zasu Pitts 
or Thelma Ritter. 











How can 
anyone knock 
the Muppets? 


The Muppet Movie 


Screenplay by Jerry Juhl 
and Jack Burns 
Directed by James Frawley 


By PETER KLEM 


PERE I9 FA LOVE Wiat ‘is 
stranger than that between 
Ryan O'Neal and Barbra Strei- 

sand. Stranger even than the love 
between an Eastern European vam- 








Unfortunately, in her new movie, 
The Main Event, she attempts to be 
another Carole Lombard or Irene 
Dunne. Her co-star, Ryan O'Neal, is 
struggling frantically to retrieve the 
cast-off mantle of Cary Grant. Nei- 
ther succeeds. 

Streisand plays a perfume com- 
pany magnate (this seems to be the 
season for women executives; re- 
call Audrey Hepburn in Bloodline) 
who is left penniless when her ac- 
countant absconds with her funds. 
She is left with only the contract of a 
broken-down boxer (O'Neal), an in- 
vestment made several years ear- 
lier as a tax write-off. With her in- 
domitable chutzpah, she determines 
to convert the loser to a winner in 
order to recoup her fortune. 

Never was a movie so fixated on 
derrieres. As Streisand scours the 
gym in search of her property, the 
camera leers sniggeringly at several 


pire and a Victorian damsel. It is the 
love between Kermit the Frog and 
Miss Piggy, certainly the most mis- 
matched couple since Dustin Hoff- 
man took on Vanessa Redgrave in 
Agatha. 

Kermit and Piggy are the stars of 
The Muppet Movie, based on the 
unique TV variety show that fea- 
tures felt puppets who play host to 
famous guests. The movie expands 
the location of the show to the en- 
tire American countryside, but the 
lovable Muppets remain ever them- 
selves. 

There is a temptation to analyze 
the secrets of the Muppets’ ap- 
peal—there is an unmistakable sim- 
ilarity between Miss Piggy and cer- 
tain facets of Elizabeth Taylor, for 
instance—but wisdom dictates that 
such analysis is better left unwrit- 
ten, not because the Muppets could- 
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bare-assed athletes. Streisand’s own 
tushie, which has never placed high- 
ly in the annals of anality, is fea- 
tured in frequent affectionate close- 
ups. And O’Neal makes an ass of 
himself by taking a pratfall in every 
other scene. 

The script is doomed. After Rocky, 
The Champ and Movie, Movie, why 
anyone thought the moviegoing 
world would be ready for another 
boxing picture is beyond mortal un- 
derstanding. The dialogue is pleas- 
ant but lackluster; any episode of 
“Mary Hartman,’ also written by 
Gail Parent, would be pithier. 

Streisand and O'Neal may pos- 
sess some sort of working chemis- 
try, but the romance one hopes to 
see in their eyes looks more like dol- 
lar signs. Streisand now seems 
caught in a limbo where it is too ex- 
hausting to hate her, yet it seems too 
early to start pitying her. 


n't stand such frog’s hair-splitting, 
but because the readers couldn't. 

Suffice it to say that all your 
friends are here, from the 9-foot Big 
Bird to the 3-inch worm Squirmy, 
and they have seldom seemed in 
finer fettle. They often take one 
aback in their full-bodied manifes- 
tations (Kermit is seen riding a bi- 
cycle, and his legs seem incredibly 
long), but their individuality re- 
mains delightfully consistent. 

The script is laden with piquant 
one-liners, and Paul Williams has 
written a tuneful score. The Mup- 
pets are supported by a host of fa- 
mous faces in cameo roles, many of 
whom flash by too rapidly; one 2- 
minute sequence boasts James Co- 
burn, Madeline Kahn, Carol Kane, 
Telly Savalas and Paul Williams. 
Some, however, seem eminently 
well cast: Milton Berle as a used-car 
salesman, Mel Brooks as a mad sci- 
entist. 

Even the producer is the benefici- 
ary of Jim Henson’s Muppet magic. 
At long last, Sir Lew Grade has 
hitched his wagon to some stars. 

Only a misanthrope would knock 
The Muppet Movie, but one discour- 
aging thought does come to mind. In 
their attempt to appeal to “children 
of all ages” the Muppets occasional- 
ly lose one portion of their audience 
while entertaining another. Some- 
how, “Kukla, Fran and Ollie” never 
wavered in their level of sophistica- 
tion, but then, they weren't every- 
one’s cup of tea. The Muppets are 
certainly the best inanimate crea- 
tures extant, and it would be unpa- 
triotic to castigate them unduly. 





Kermit Columbo Bogart makes the big 
leap to the silver screen. 
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Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie” Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) have 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 


in 
" Cooper 


The Amityville Horror. Margot Kidder and Rod 
Steiger star in this purportedly true story of a 

haunted house in New England 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6; opens July 27 


The Apple Dumpling Gang Rides Again: Se- 
quelmania comes to Disneyland as Tim Conway 
and Don Knotts join again to terrorize the Old 

West with their atrocious brand of humor. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, 
Northglenn, Target Village 


Bloodline: Author Sidney Sheldon (The Other 
Side of the Mountain) strikes again with another 
sexy soaper that makes mincemeat of logic and 
trashes its all-star cast, most regrettably Audrey 
Hepburn. Terence Young directed, and the 
movie co-stars Ben Gazzara, James Mason, 
Omar Sharif, Romy Schneider and Irene Papas. 
Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, North Valley, 
Westland 


Breaking Away: A warm-hearted look at late ado- 
lescence by Denver screenwriter Steve Tesich 
and director Peter Yates (Friends of Eddie 
Coyle), with a cast of refreshing young un- 
knowns. The protagonist overidentifies with Ital- 
ian bicycle racers, and is destined for disillu- 
sionment 

Colorado 4, Westminster 6 


The Deer Hunter: Fully deserving of its Oscar for 
Best Picture, this three-hour epic is a powerful, 
almost overwhelmingly tale of three Penn- 
sylvania steelworkers (Robert DeNiro, John 
Savage and Oscar-winner Christopher Walken) 
and how their lives are devastated by a stint in 
Vietnam. Director Michael Cimino has blended 
the elements of pre-war life in an ethnic 
community, the harrowing war experience and 
the painful aftermath with blinding clarity. 
Paramount; opens July 27 


Dirt: As in “Hit the ' which motocross riders 
and other such zanies are perpetually destined 

to do 
Centre, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Tamarac 6, 
Thornton 3 


Dracula: (see review. this issue) 
Brentwood 4. Colorado 4, Westminster 6 


The Duellists: Director Ridley Scott (Alien) 
makes this picture his own. Harvey Keitel and 
David Carradine star as Napoleonic Hussars who 
live by their motto, “Another day, another duel?’ 
but their antics are overshadowed by Scott's gor- 
geous landscapes and breathtaking cinematog- 
raphy. 

Flick 


Escape from Alcatraz: Clint Eastwood stars as a 

stir-crazy con who breaks out of the purportedly 

impregnable San Francisco island pen. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Lakeridge, 


Westminster 6 


The Frisco Kid: Gene Wilder stars as an Ortho- 
dox rabbi in the Old West, with Harrison Ford 
co-starring as an Outlaw. The comedy. was di- 
rected by Robert Aldrich (The Dirty Dozen) 
Cooper Cameo, North Valley, Southglenn, 
Tamarac 6, Target Village, Westminster 6 


A Game of Death: Son of Kung Fu returns and 
rides again 


Aurora Mall, Southglenn, Thornton 3 


Hair: The “American tribal love-rock musical” of 
the ‘60s has become an exhilarating but politi- 
cally biting look at the Vietnam generation, mor- 
dantly staged by director Milos Forman. The fa- 
miliar tunes are energetically choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp, and actors John Savage and Treat 
Williams (who resembles a young Warren Beat- 
ty) fight a losing battle with the United States 
Army. 


Westland 


The In-Laws: Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, playing 
brilliantly off one another, appear in Arthur Hil- 
ler's comedy about a wedding in which Falk 
(father of the groom) involves Arkin (father of 
the bride) in what may be undercover work for 

the CIA. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Southglenn, 
Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


The Innocent: Laura (Wifemistress) Antonelli 
and Giancarlo (Swept Away) Giannini star as an 
Italian couple at the turn of the century who take 
turns making each other's lives miserable. The 
last film directed by Luchino (The Damned) 
Visconti, the film is awash in Visconti’s custom- 
ary visual opulence, but the story (adapted from 
D'Annunzio) is Sicilian melodrama at its most 
turgid. Antonelli is ravishing, however. 

Vogue 
Just You and Me, Kid: Leonard Stern co-wrote 
and directed this comedy, a reversed-role ver- 


sion of Harold and Maude, starring George 
Burns and Brooke Shields. 


Century 21 





A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems Out of his (macho) element in this wispy 
picture postcard of a film, a romance about two 
teen-agers with combined IQs greater than those 
of the Sorbonne faculty. Laurence Olivier stars. 
but appears so debilitated that one fears every 
breath will be his last 


U-Hills 


Love on the Run: Francois Truffaut directs Jean- 
Pierre Leaud and Marie-France Pisier in a ro- 
mantic romp. 


Flick 


The Matu Cage: A bizarre tale of two sisters, one 
(Lee Grant) a responsible solar astronomer, the 
other (Carol Kane) a flaming fruitcake. 
Tragedy ensues. Grippingly directed by Karen 
Arthur. 


Tamarac 6 


Main Event: (see review, this issue) 
Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 
Manhattan: Woody Allen's sublimest distillation 
of wit and wisdom, derivative of both his own 
Annie Hall and Chaplin's City Lights. Diane Kea- 
ton and Michael Murphy play stock characters 
from earlier Allen efforts, but young Mariel Hem-’ 
ingway emerges as pure gold on-screen, and 
Allen himself surpasses perfection. 
Colorado 4 
Meatballs: A Canadian production, directed by 
Ivan Reitman, about most summer camps you've 
known. Bill Murray, of “Saturday Night Live)’ has 
some comic moments as a head counselor, and 
there is an incongruous subplot in which he be- 
friends the camp outcast (“You must be the 
short, depressed kid we ordered!"), but most of 
the movie lurches along by fits and starts. 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, 
Lakeridge, Northglenn, Tamarac 6 


Moonraker. The 11th James Bond extravaganza 
(Roger Moore's fourth as 007) follows the pre- 
dictable formula, this time into outer space, to 
foil arch-criminal Hugo Drax (Michael Lons- 
dale), who is trying to develop a master race and 
therewith replace Earth’s population. Still fun, 
but losing momentum. 

Continenial 


The Muppet Movie: (see review, this issue) 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Nightwing: A new thriller starring Nick Mancuso 
and David Warner, and directed by Arthur Hiller 
Tamarac 6 


The Prophecy: John Frankenheimer, who has 
done good things in the past (The Manchurian 
Candidate, Seconds), bombs out with this grade- 
B ecological horror story, which features the tal- 
ents of Roger Foxworth, Talia Shire, several 
gooey monsters and a group of disgruntled In- 
dians who have every right to be so, considering 
the shabby treatment they receive here 
Thornton 3, Westland 


Rocky It: Virtually indistinguishable from Rocky 
I this sequel takes Rocky Balboa (Sylvester 
Stallone) and wife, Adrian (Talia Shire), a few 
more steps down life’s pathway, but the melo- 
drama, engaging low-life humor, training se- 
quence and climactic prizefight are all instant re- 
plays from the original, despite the fact that 
Stallone himself directed this time. 

U-Hills 


Saint Jack: Peter Bogdanovich attempts a come- 

back with this tale of an American (Ben Gaz- 

zara) who operates a brothel in Hong Kong. 
Esquire; opens July 27 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 

Crest 


The Villain: Hal Needham, stuntman extraordi- 
naire (Hooper), directs this spoof of Western cli- 
chés, starring Kirk Douglas, Ann-Margret, Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger and various supporting 

comics. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Creek, Target Village, 
Westminster 6 


The Warriors: A low-budget, teen-age gang 
movie whose only claim to fame are real-life inci- 
dents of violence at showings on the coasts. It's 
not worthy of even that ignominy 

Crest 





Around the World in 80 Days: Mike Todd's en- 
tertaining production, which won the 1956 Os- 
car for Best Picture, follows David Niven, Can- 
tinflas, Shirley MacLaine and Robert Newton in 
an elegant chase from continent to continent, 
utilizing such diverse forms of transportation as 
hot-air balloons and ostriches. Dozens of stars 
make cameo appearances along the way, and 
the film features high-class vaudeville acts (bull- 
fights, flamenco dancers) and a charmingly witty 
script 

Boulder Thetaer, July 31-Aug. 5. 8 p.m. 


Bambi: Walt Disney's 1943 animated teature about 
a cunning little deer (before he met Godzilla) 
and his forest adventures, which include losing 
his mother to hunters and surviving an 
ecologically disastrous forest fire 

Chautauqua, July 28, 4 p.m. 


Band of Outsiders: Jean-Luc Godards 1964 
black-and-white study of life imitating art, in this 


case cops-and-robbers movies. 
IFS, Muenzinger, July 29-30, 7:30 p.m. 


* 


Buck Rogers: No, Buster Crabbe has not been 
resuscitated. This is an all-new version, inspired 
by guess which all-time box-office champ? 

° Gothic, Oriental 


Casablanca: See it again, Sam. 
CU, Forum Rm, July 27-29, 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


Colossus: The Forbin Project: This 1970 sci-fi 
thriller, directed by Joseph Sargent, demon- 
strates the perils of runaway computer intelli- 
gence. The film stars Eric Braeden, Susan Clark 
and Gordon Pinsent. 

Boulder Theater, July 28, 11 a.m. & 8 p.m. 


The Concert for Bangladesh: Perhaps the best of 
the pure rock-concert films; after a deadening 
first half hour with Ravi Shankar, host George 
Harrison brings on Ringo, Clapton and Dylan. A 
visual joy: Billy Preston's rendition (with dance) 
of “That's the Way God Planned it?’ 

Gothic, July 27-28, midnight 


The Court Jester: Danny Kaye stars as a jesting 
Robinhood-type in this 1956 musical swash- 
buckler spoof directed by Anthony Asquith. One 
of Kaye's better efforts. 

Chautauqua, July 26, 7:30 p.m. 


A Delicate Balance: Paul Schofield and Katha- 
rine Hepburn star in Tony Richardson's 1973 
adaptation of the Albee play about a Connecti- 
cut couple whose home is invaded by various 
weirdos, played by Lee Remick, Joseph Cotten, 
Betsy Blair and Kate Reid. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 27-28, 7:30 & 10 p.m. 


The Eiger Sanction: Clint Eastwood climbs 
mountains and drainpipes (without a double) for 
the CIA. This action thriller is in the James Bond 
tradition, with an enjoyable supporting perfor- 
mance by George Kennedy 

CU, Forum Rm, 7:30 & 9:45 p.m. 


Fellini's Casanova: Like Mama Celeste's pizzas, 
Fellini movies certainly overflow with abundanza, 
and Casanova is no exception. The first hour is 
deadly (Pauline Kael walked out), but Fellini 
gradually makes a connection between his pro- 
tagonist's mechanical copulations and 20th- 
century malaise. Donald Sutherland stars 
Ogden, July 26 


The 5000 Fingers of Dr. T.: A 1953 fantasy clas- 
sic, inspired by Dr. Seuss, which stars Hans 
Conreid as a mad piano teacher who enslaves 
his students 

Chautauqua, July 28, 7:30 p.m. 


Forbidden Planet: Intelligent, elaborately pro- 
duced 1956 sci-fi fantasy of travelers to a lost 
planet. Based loosely on Shakespeare's The 
Tempest, it stars Walter Pidgeon and Leslie 
N ca 
Nielsen, 


Boulder Theater, July 26-27, 11 a.m. & 8 p.m. 


Frenzy: Jon Finch and Barry Foster star in Hitch- 
cock's comeback film (after the failures of 
Marnie, Torn Curtain and Topaz). Made in 
England in 1972, the film marked a return to a 
style that Hitchcock knew worked best—a ploy 
which he called “running for cover” 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 31-Aug. 1, 9:45 p.m. 


The Grapes of Wrath: John Ford's gritty 1940 
film about John Steinbeck’s indomitable Joad 
family, triumphant Oakies played by Henry 
Fonda and Jane Darwell. 

DPL, July 31, 7 p.m. 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora, Tamarac 6 


Halloween: A seemingly routine thriller about an 
escaped looney who goes about carving up in- 
nocent teen-agers, this movie is destined to 
become an underground classic because of 
John Carpenter's gripping direction. 

Cinema 70, Mayan 


The Harder They Come: Jimmy Cliff stars in this 
Jamaican reggae extravaganza. 
Ogden, Aug. 1 


Hello, Dolly: 20th Century Fox's 1969 version of 
the Broadway smash, starring Barbra Streisand 
and Walter Matthau. It’s a fancy production (Fox 
still shows off its reconstruction of turn-of-the- 
century New York to visitors), but it lacks the 
magic that would have made it a classic. 
Aladdin; opens July 27 


Jabberwocky: Several offshoots from Monty 
Python (director Terry Gilliam, lead actor 
Michael Palin) use Lewis Carroll's famous poem 
as a jumping-off point for a look at the misery of 
the Middie Ages. A preoccupation with mutila- 
tion and scatology makes this the least funny of 
the Python films 

Ogden, July 28 


Journey to the Seventh Planet: |In 1962, 17 years 
before Alien, sci-fi stars John Agar and Greta 
Thyssen were patrolling outer space under Sid- 
ney Pink's direction, striving to stamp out alien 
life forms. 

Chautauqua, July 29, 9 p.m. 


Limelight: A -seildom-seen Chaplin film from 
1952, with a florid musical score by Chaplin 
himself. He spends most of the picture mooning 
after Claire Bloom, but toward the end he and 
Buster Keaton share a few moments of magic. 

Chautauqua, July 30-31, 7:30 p.m. 


Love at First Bite: George Hamilton gets his 
teeth into the lead role in this vampire comedy. 
Federal 


M*A*S*H: Robert Altman's black comedy about 
the U.S. at war in Korea, starring Gould and 
Sutherland 

Oriental, July 27-28, midnight 


Monty Python & The Holy Grail: The zanies from 
England have at the King Arthur legends; the 
opening credits are the funniest ever put on film. 

Ogden, July 28 
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AN AFFAIR TO REMEMBER 


Giancarlo Giannini and Jennifer O'Neill become lovers in The Innocent, now playing at 
the Vogue. The film, the last directed by Italian Luchino Visconti, shows Giannini as an 
aristocrat who has an affair, then discovers itis his wife (Laura Antonelli) he wants. See 


listings for details. 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire 
on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 

Federal 


The Opium War (Lin Tse-Hsu): Chen Chun-Li's 
1959 epic from the People’s Republic tells the 
story of the opium war between China and Great 
Britain in the 19th century. 

Ogden, July 30-31 


Our Man in Havana: Alec Guinness Stars in Carol 
Reed's 1960 adaptation of a Graham Greene spy 
novel. Downbeat and dull. 

BPL, July 26-27, 7 p.m. 


The Producers: Mel Brooks’ earliest comedy 
featuring Gene Wilder and Zero Mostel as con 
men who persuade little old ladies to invest in 
Broadway turkeys, then collect until... Still the 
gentlest Brooks comedy, and a favorite of many, 
despite the musical score, which features the old 
classic, “Springtime for Hitler! 

Ogden, July 27 


Rabid: In which ex-porn star Marilyn Chambers 
goes to the dogs 
Cinema 70 


Reggae: A 1970 documentary by Horace Ove 
featuring names like Desmond Dekker, Toots 
and the Maytals, The Pioneers and other luhi 
naries of the reggae rock scene 

Ogden, Aug. 1 


Saturday Night Fever. TV's John Travolta sets 

the screen afire as a 19-year-old Brooklynite who 

is the king of the disco dancers. With music by 

the Bee Gees. (Chautauqua showing is the 
edited PG version) 

Chautauqua, Aug. 1-3, 7:30 p.m.; 

Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora, Tamarac 6 


Satyricon: Fellini pays homage to the perversity 
of his ancestor Petronius. 
Ogden, July 26 


She Wore a Yellow Ribbon: John Ford’s 1949 
Western, with John Wayne as a crusty cavalry 
officer. When | was kid, we used to paraphrase 
the rousting title song as, ‘Round her leg, she 
wore a yellow garter!’ What devils we were! 
Ogden, July 29 


Singin’ in the Rain: The pinnacle of the Holly- 
wood musical, starring Gene, Debbie and 
Donald. 

Chautauqua, July 30-31, 7:30 p.m. 


Stagecoach: A well-balanced cast (Thomas 
Mitchell, John Carradine, Andy Devine) romps 
through John Ford's Ship of Fools Western; 
exciting chase scenes with the Indians, plus high 
romance between “Ringo Kid” John Wayne and 
hooker Claire Trevor. 

Ogden, July 29 


Star Crash: Exploitation of the universes rides 
again. 
Gothic 


Take the Money and Run: Woody Allen, playing 
the cello in a marching band, among other 
accomplishments 

Ogden, July 27 


Them! James Whitmore, Edmund Gwenn and 
James Arness star in Gordon Douglas’ 1954 sci- 
fi classic about giant mutant ants running ram- 
pant in L.A 

Boulder Theater, July 26. 11 a.m. & 8 p.m. 


This Island Earth: Joseph M. Newman directed 
this 1955 sci-fi thriller, starring Jeff Morrow, as 
an earthling scientist kidnapped to help out on 
another planet, and Faith Domergue, a Howard 
Hughes discovery who was undone by her lisp 

i Chautauqua, July 29, 6:30 p.m. 


Under Capricorn: One of Hitchcock's less popu- 
lar films, this 1949 costume drama about family 
intrigues stars Ingrid Bergman, Joseph Cotten, 
Michael Wilding and Margaret Leighton. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 31-Aug. 1, 7:30 p.m. 


Voyage to the End of the Universe: A dubbed 
Czechoslovak sci-fi feature about spacemen who 
are led a trifle off course by signals from an 
abandoned spaceship ý 

Chautauqua, July 29, 3:30 p.m. 


War of the Worlds: Gene Barry heads the cast of 
this 1953 version of H.G. Wells’ novel about a 
Martian invasion, the same story that Orson 
Welles capitalized on in his famous radio 
broadcast. George Pal’s special effects are one 
of his most memorable contributions to the cin- 
ema 

Boulder Theater, July 27-28, 11 a.m. & 8 p.m. 


Willy Wonka and the Chocolate Factory: A de- 
lightful 1971 musical for children of all ages 
about five kids who get stomach aches and end 
up in awful trouble with Willie Wonka (played by 
Gene Wilder). A good little boy winds up with the 
whole ball of chocolate. 

CU, Forum Rm, July 26, 7:30 & 9:15 p.m. 


WEEKLIES 





Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). It's an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 


musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim rry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who 


wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much 
downhill 

Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax, 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W 58th Ave.. Arvada 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda. Aurora. 343-4200 

Boulder Theater—2032 14th St. on the mali in downtown 

Boulder. 442-8080 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S Federal 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S Colorado Blvd 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd & S University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W Hampden & Santa Fe 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster, 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S Colorado Blvd. Glendale 388-1627 

Continental, S Valley Hwy & E Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo. 960 S Colorado Blvd 
Glendale 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E Colfax Aurora 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Blvd , Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & 1-25. Thornton 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & |-25. Northglenn 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E Colfax 832-450( 

Oriental, 4335 W 44th Ave 433-8989 


Paramount, 519 16th St 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S Race 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills. 4150 Amherst 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W Alameda & Wadsworth. Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465S Pearl 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W Colfax kew j}. 232-3331 

Westminster 6. 88th & Shera Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Publi: 
the library auditor 


jrams. shown in 
Bivd . Boulder 


441-3100 

Chautauqua— err ented inthe audi- 
torium in Ct t e Road, Boul- 
der. 442-3282 

CU—Univ. of C rado Prograrn n films, shown at 
three Boulder campus | 
eforum Room in the Univ Memorial Center (UMC) 


Euclid & Broadway 
eChemistry Bidg. roon 
east of the UMC founta ea 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p í 

DAM—Denver Art Museum filr shown at the museum 
100 W. 14th Ave . Denver 297-2793 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Socie ty Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium. 2050 E iliff Ave.. Denver 
753-2222 

1FS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg auditorium Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
Chemistry Bidg room 140 Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area. Euclid & 
Broadway 
Phone: 492-7903 

MSC —Metropolitan State College films. shown at the 
Auraria Campus Student Center. room 330. 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts . Denver 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series. shown in Denison Auditorium. Colorado Bivd 
at 9th Ave . Denver 394-7006 


» 140 Entrance is just 
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THEATER 








JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS by Jacques Brel. Production of 
Colorado State Univ. presented on the south 
side of the “A” wing of the Clark Bldg. in the 
center of the CSU campus in Fort Collins. Of- 
fered in repertory, selected dates only: Tue.-Sat 
8:30 p.m. The songs of Brel, translated from the 
French by Mort Shuman and Eric Blau. Tickets 
$3.50, students $2.50, season tickets for three 
productions available for $9. students $6 
1-491-5116 

Selected dates thru July 26 


FEIFFER’S PEOPLE by Jules Feiffer. Production 
of Colorado State Univ., presented on the south 
side of the “A” wing of the Clark Bidg. in the 
center of the CSU campus in Fort Collins. Of- 
fered in repertory, selected dates only: Tue.-Sat 
8:30 p.m. A series of sketches based on the car- 
toon strips of Feiffer. Tickets $3.50, students 
$2.50; season tickets for three productions avail- 
able for $9, students $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 27 


THE BIG BROADCAST, original stage produc- 
tion of old-time radio, presented by Starlite Pro- 
ductions of Arvada. Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Bivd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. A re-creation 
of the radio shows of the 1930s, with musical 
comedy and various guests. Admission $3 
442-8050. 

Final performances Fri.-Sat., July 27-28 


PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD by John 
Millington Synge. Student production of Colo- 
rado State Univ., presented on the south side of 
the “A” wing of Clark Bidg., center of the CSU 
campus in Fort Collins. Offered in repertory, se- 
lected dates only: Tue-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Country 
folk in a poor Irish town lionize a stranger who 
has killed his father. Tickets $3.50, students 
$2.50; season tickets (3 productions) $9, stu- 
dents $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 28 


FARM OF THREE ECHOES by Noel Langley. 
Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver 
Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. A curious melodrama about 
a South African family which fancies itself 
cursed. Director R. Paul Willet understands the 
play, but is unable to help a weak cast commu- 
nicate his concept. Tickets $5. 427-5125 or 
455-6077. 

Final performances Thur.-Sun. thru July 28 


THE BLACKGUARD. Lulubelle’s Lounge in the 
Denver Hilton, 1554 Court Place, Denver. Mon.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m., dinner from 5:30. Melodrama, fol- 
lowed by a vaudeville performance. in the first 
show at the new dinner-theater. Tickets $5.50, 
dinner from menu. 571-1533 

Mon.-Sat. thru Aug. 1 


DIVERSIONS AND DELIGHTS by John Gray. 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. Oné-man show 
Starring Vincent Price about the works and life of 
Oscar Wilde. Admission Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8. 
Fri-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat. $5 25-$8. Reservations 
advised. 458-8801. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Aua. 4 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar. 
Central City Opera House, Central City. Select- 
ed dates at 2:30 & 8:30 p.m. The opera. directed 
by William Francisco and conducted by Kurt 
Herbert Adler, stars Pamela Myers. Tickets Sat. 
eves. $15-$20, Fri. eves. $13-$17, all other perf. 
$10-$14. 623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR. ‘caba- 
ret opera” by Henry Molicone with libretto by 
John Bowman. Teller House Bar, site of the 
painting of the title, in Central City. Selected 
dates at varying times, generally before evening 
presentations in the main Opera House and fol- 
lowing matinees. Apprentice artists sing a 25- 
minute opera commissioned by the Central City 
Opera. Admission $2.50. 623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


MEMOS, a selection of short vocal works (Mem- 
orable Excerpts, Mostly Opera). Several loca- 
tions in Central City. Selected dates, generally 
preceding Opera House presentations. Works in- 
clude the second act of Black River by Conrad 
Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and Excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50 
623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, musical! by Rod- 
gers and Hart. Offered in repertory by the Play- 
ers Company of Loretto Heights College. Pre- 
sented at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake 
Selected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. at 8 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Com- 
edy of mistaken identity includes the songs “This 
Can't be Love” and "Falling in Love with Love” 
Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 9 


SCATINO! by Frank Dunlop and Jim Dale. Play- 
ers Company from Loretto Heights College, perf 
in Pine Cone Theater, main street of Grand Lake 
In repertory, selected dates only: Tue.-Thur. & 
Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional! mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. Farcical adaptation of a Moliere 
play. full of the charm of youth. Tickets $5, chil- 
dren $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 10; 
mat. Aug. 4 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger Hirson and Stephen 
Schwartz. Offered in repertory by the Players 
Company of Loretto Heights College. Presented 
at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat 
7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Love, life 
and the pursuit of everything by the son of Char- 
lemagne. Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 8: 
mat. Aug. 11 


LAST OF THE RED-HOT LOVERS by Neil 
Simon. Offered in repertory by the Players Com- 
pany of Loretto Heights College. Presented at 
the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Selected 
dates: Tue -Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 
p.m., occasional matinees at 2. A man who tries 
to initiate affairs but can't get them going. Tick- 
ets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 11 


HENRY IV, PART TWO by William Shakespeare 
Part of Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the 
Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor The- 
ater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Selected dates, 8:30 p.m. Prince 
Hal matures as king, despite the presence of Fal- 
staff. Directed by Tom Markus. Tickets $4.50- 
$6.50. 492-8181. 

July 25, 27 & 31; Aug. 3, 8, 12 & 16 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES by Frank Gilroy 
Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs. 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Pulitzer Prize-winning story 
set in 1946 of a boy becoming a man, and a fam- 
ily that wants to love each other but doesn't quite 
know how. Tickets opening night $11.50, Fri.- 
Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684. 
Thur.-Sun. thru Aug. 17 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM by William 
Shakespeare. Part of the Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival at the Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon 
Outdoor Theater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on 
the CU campus in Boulder. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Bottom becomes a great fool and fair- 
ies have difficulty in love in one of Shake- 
speare's best-loved comedies, directed by Rob- 
ert Mitchell. Tickets $4.50-$6.50. 492-8181. 

July 28; Aug. 1, 5, 9, 11, 15 & 17 


KING LEAR by William Shakespeare. Part of the 
Coloado Shakespeare Festival at the Univ. of 
Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor Theater, Broad- 
way & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Selected dates at 8:30 p.m. The great trag- 
edy of the king who divides his kingdom 
between his daughters, directed by William 
Glover. Tickets $4.50-$6.50. 492-8181. 

July 26 & 29; Aug. 2, 4, 7, 10, 14 & 18 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE by Rick Besoyan. Ga- 
briel’s Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. Colo- 
rado Bivd., Denver. Perf. Tue-Sat. 8:30 p.m 
(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Musical spoof of light operettas, this comedy is 
set in the Colorado Rockies and includes forest 
rangers, fair maidens and Indians. Tickets Sun.- 
Thur. $10.75, Fri.-Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 22 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Backstage Theater in the Sterling Bldg., 
100 W. Ski Hill Road, Breckenridge. Thur.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. 18th-century comedy done in modern 
dress. Tickets $3.50, children $2.50. 1-453-6065. 

Thur.-Sat. thru Aug. 25 


ARMS AND THE MAN by George Bernard Shaw. 
Presented by the Creede Repertory Theater at 
the Opera House in Creede as one of several 
plays in repertory. Performances on selected 
dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. 
Shaw's spoof of love and war, in which an en- 
emy soldier hides in the home of a Bulgarian 
major, then becomes his aide after the peace 
treaty is signed. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


OKLAHOMA!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. Tue-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:15) 
Oklahoma at the turn of the century, with songs 
like “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” and “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top” filling the air 
Choreography by Barbara Demaree. Dinner- 
show tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. $11.56. Fri 
$13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations necessary 
449-6000 

Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Postcards by James Prideaux 
and The Real Inspector Hound by Tom Stop- 
pard. Presented by the Creede Repertory The- 
ater in the Opera House, Creede. In repertory 
selected dates only: Tue-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
or 7:30 p.m. Prideaux’s play concerns a couple 
who sit side by side for 30 years writing post- 


cards to famous people Running low on that 
they turn to writing to dead people—and get a 
reply. Stoppard’s farcical comedy features two 
drama critics who become more involved than 


usual In a performance 
1-658-2540 


Tickets $3.50-$4 


Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


f 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE by Lawrence 
Roman. Presented in repertory by Summerstage 
at the Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boul- 
der. Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Com- 
edy about a young girl who moves into an apart- 
ment and invites the man she loves to move in 
with her. Tickets $4, students and senior citi- 
zens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON MARIGOLDS by Paul Zindel. Pre- 
sented in repertory by Summerstage at the No- 
mad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St. in Boulder. 
Selected dates: Thur -Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning drama on the relationship of a 
mother and her two growing daughters, one an 
epileptic, the other an aspiring scientist. Tickets 
$4, students and senior citizens $3.50. 443-7510 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


ANGEL STREET by Patrick Hamilton Pre- 
sented by the Creede Repertory Theater at the 
Opera House in Creede as one of several plays 
in repertory. Performances on selected dates: 
Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. Murder 
and insanity in Victorian England. The play was 
the basis for the movie Gaslight. Tickets $3.50- 
$4. 1-658-2540 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN by Sidney 
Howard. Presented by the Creede Repertory 
Theater at the Opera House in Creede as one of 
several plays in repertory. Performances on se- 
lected dates: Tue-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 
p.m. A comedy loosely based on the life of artist 
Vincent van Gogh. Painter “Bean” is discovered 
years after his death and various art lovers try to 
rip off the farm family that has his paintings. 
Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 3 


SUMMER POTPOURRI: A Salute to the Play- 
writing Talents of Jason Miller and Lanford Wil- 
son, a selection of three plays by these play- 
wrights. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., 
Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Admission $4-$5. 
433-9216. 

Thur-Sat. for open-end run 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM by Steven Sondheim. Eugene's 
Dinner Theater, 6100 Smith Road, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 7:30), Sun. 2 p.m. 
(lunch from 12:30). A comedy about a love-sick 
young man in ancient Rome whose slave tries to 
gain freedom by capturing his master's lover. 
Tickets Tue.-Thur. $11.95, Fri.-Sat. $14.50, Sun. 
$10.50. 399-0671. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 5 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, adapted by G. William 
Oakley from a play by William Gillette, based on 
the Arthur Conan Doyle character. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Mori- 
arty meets melodrama. In repertory with Colo- 
rado Kid, playing selected dates only. Tickets: 
eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri.-Sat. 
$12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 
discount for senior citizens). Reservations ad- 
vised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


COLORADO KID by E. Burns Ellison Jr. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 and 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (din- 
ner from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). A 
Western melodrama set in the foothills of Den- 
ver at the turn of the century. In repertory with 
Sherlock Holmes, playing selected dates only. 
Tickets: eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, 
Fri.-Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & 
$10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). Reser- 
vations advised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Perf. at the Stanley 
Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. Tue.- 
Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5:30). An outstanding 
cast and tight, well-paced direction illuminate 
Jack Heifner’s character study of three self- 
centered, all-American girls as they grow older 
but not up. Dinner package tickets $16.95, show 
only $6.30. 573-9699 or 1-586-3371 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





LU ANN HAMPTON LAVERTY OBERLANDER 
by Preston Jones. Student production of the 
Univ. of Denver. Perf. at the DU theater, E. Evans 
Ave. & S. University Blvd. on the DU campus in 
Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. The Knights ride 
again in this description of life in a trailer park 
and. a Texas woman in the second play of A 
Texas Trilogy. Tickets $4.50. 753-2518 

Only performances Wed.-Sat., July 25-28 


THE HAPPY HAVEN by John Arden Creede 
Repertory Theater, Creede. Tue -Sat. 7:30 pM., 
Sun. mat. at 2:30 Tragicomedy about life in an 
old folks home, run by a doctor experimenting in 
rejuvenation. Tickets $3.50-$4, season ticket $10 
1-658-2540 
Opens July 25-26: 
Selected dates Aug. 18-30 


A CHORUS LINE by Michael Bennett. based on 
a book by James Kirkwood and Nicholas Dante 
Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts.. Denver 
Wed.-Sat. at 2 & 8 p.m. The musical choreo- 
grapged by Bennett with music by Marvin Ham- 
lisch and lyrics by Edward Kleban, takes place at 
an audition in New York City, and describes the 
lives of 17 dancers. Tickets $8-$17. 573-7151 
Wed.-Sat. July 25-Aug. 4 


SAIGON, MON AMIE VIEILLE (Saigon, My Old 
Friend) by David Jones. Touchstone Theater, 
1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A 
description of a detention center for returning 
soldiers who have been accused of crimes. Tick- 
ets $4. 831-1299. 

Wed.-Sat., July 26-Aug. 11 


ALL MY SONS by Arthur Miller. Frasier Theater 
on the campus of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado in Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. A manufac- 
turer who may have helped produce faulty war- 
time materials finds his family torn apart by 
internal conflict. Tickets $4, senior citizens and 
children $2.50. 1-351-2200 

Only performances Thur.-Fri., July 26-27 


AVATAR by John McCallum. Presented by the 
Denver Black Arts Co. in Bonfils Theater, E. Col- 
fax Ave. at Elizabeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 
p.m., Sun. mat. at 2:30. A contemporary musi- 
cal. Tickets $5.50, children $2.75 (mat. only). 
377-9924. 

Thur.-Sun., July 26-Aug. 5 


OPERAS: Soyazhe by Garland Anderson and 
The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Central City 
Opera House, Central City. Selected dates 8:30 
p.m. Both operas deal with the supernatural; So- 
yazhe, a world premier, will feature Joy David- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera. Tickets $10-$14 
weekdays, $13-$17 weekends. 623-4435. 

Only performances July 28; Aug. 1, 3 & 5 


THE SECRET OF SUSANNA, opera by Wolf- 
Ferrari. Tabor Opera House in Leadville. Sat. 
8:30 p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. A child-bride attempts 
to keep her smoking habit a secret from her hus- 
band. Admission $4. 832-7351 or 1-486-1147. 
Only performances Sat.-Sun., July 28-29 


FUTURE 





THE OLDEST LIVING GRADUATE by Preston 
Jones. Univ. of Denver Theater, E. Evans Ave. 
and S. University Blvd. on the DU campus in 
Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Col. Kincaid, World 
War | veteran and member of the Ku Klux Klan- 
like organization, suffers a stroke and tells his 
story in the finale of A Texas Trilogy. Tickets 
$4.50. 753-2518. 

Only performances Wed.-Sat., Aug. 1-4 
GODSPELL by John-Michael Tebelak, with music 
and lyrics by Stephen Schwartz. St. Cajetan’'s 
Church on the Auraria campus, 9th and Lawrence 
sts., Denver. Sun. 3 p.m., other perf. 8 p.m. Rock 
musical portraying Christ as a revolutionary fig- 
ure. Tickets $3, students & senior citizens $1.50, 
family $6.50. 629-3180. 

Wed.-Wed., Aug. 1-8 


BUTTERFLIES ARE FREE by Leonard Gershe. 
Mae Bonfils Stanton Center at Loretto Heights 
College, 3001 Federal Blvd., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 
p.m. Tony Award-winning play about the at- 
tempts of a young blind boy at love and at cut- 
ting family ties. Tickets $3. 936-4265. 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 


THE FANTASTICKS, musical by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt. Frasier Theater on the campus 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. 
Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. A combination of reality and 
fantasy, this is the longest-running musical in 
New York. Tickets $4, senior citizens and chil- 
dren $2.50. 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 


OUR TOWN by Thornton Wilder. Community 
House of Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road 
in Boulder. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Wilder's player is 
reset from New England to Colorado in 1909, 
telling the story of simple folk and their daily 
lives. Tickets $4.50. 449-7258. 

Thur.-Sun., Aug. 2-26 


THE HOSTAGE by Brendan Behan. Steamboat 
Springs Repertory Theater in The Depot, 13th 
and Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs. Thur.-Sun. 
8 p.m. Comedy set in an Irish bar. Tickets open- 
ing night $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. 
$4.50. 1-879-4684. 
Opens Aug. 3; 
then Thur.-Sun. thru Sept. 2 


THE RAINMAKER by Richard Nash. Elitch The- 
ater in Elitch Gardens amusement park, 4620 W. 
38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed. & 
Sat. mat. at 2:15. Dirk Benedict, best known as 
Lt. Starbuck on the TV show “Battlestar Galac- 
tica; plays a rainmaker who appears at a 
drought-parched Western farm, where the fam- 
ily worries whether he is a con man or the real 
item. Tickets Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8. Fri.-Sat. 
$5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations advised. 
458-8801. 


Mon.-Sat., Aug. 6-18 


AIN'T MISBEHAVIN; musical by Fats Waller. Au- 

ditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 

Wed.-Sat. 2 & 8 p.m. Musical of Fats Waller's 

greatest hits, including the title song. Tickets $6- 
$15, mat. $6-$12. 573-7151. 

Opens Tue., Aug. 7: 

then Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 18 


OKLAHOMA!, musica! by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Presented by Stephens College/Perry- 
Mansfield School. At the school, 40755 Routt 
County Road 36, Steamboat Springs. Tue.-Wed. 
8 p.m. Depicting Oklahoma at the turn of the 
century, with songs including “Oh, What a Beau- 
tiful Morning” and “The Surrey with the Fringe 
on Top.’ Tickets $4. 1-879-4434. 

Only performances Tue.-Wed.. July 31-Aug. 1 


PIPPIN by Stephen Schwartz based on a book 
by Roger O. Hirson Sangre de Cristo Arts Cen- 
ter, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., Pueblo. Tue. 8 p.m. In- 
cludes such numbers as “Corner of the Sky” and 
Magic Sky! and tells the Story of the son of 
Charlemagne and his search for a fulfilling life 
Admission $5, season tickets $16. 1-543-0130. 


Only performance Tue.. July 31 
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ISADORA: AMERICAN LEGEND, one-woman 


show starring Ann Beigel. Slightly Off Center 
Theater, 2549 15th St., Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Based on the tragic life of dancer Isadora 
Duncan. Admission $4. 477-7256. 


Wed.-Sun., Aug. 1-Sept. 2 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





MIME performance by the Kitetail Mime Com- 
pany, Rob List and Letitia Barlett. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Sun. 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $4. 831-1299 


Suns. thru Aug. 5 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse 
Lawn, Pearl Street Mali, downtown Boulder. Sat. 
1:30 & 8:30 p.m. Free performances. 494-8729. 

Sats. thru Aug. 25 


MIME, juggling and comedy performed by the 
Street People. Urban Park by the Bratskeller res- 
taurant at 1430 Larimer St., Denver. Thur. noon-3 
and 6-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. noon-3 and 6-11 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6. Free admission. 534-2367. 

- Mon.-Sat. thru Sept. 3 


I, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. Livia finds that, in- 
stead of the relaxing life she had hoped for dur- 
ing Tiberius’ reign, her husband's interests are 
taken up with treason trials and a new-found in- 
terest in pornography. Fri. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Fri., July 27 


THE TALKING BAND, five actors using rhythm 
and voice to create a music-theater perfor- 
mance. Naropa Institute, 1111 Pearl St., Boul- 
der. Fri. 8:30 p.m., Sat. 2 & 8:30 p.m. Admission 
$3.50. 444-0202. 

Fri.-Sat., July 27-28 


THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT by Nino Rota. PBS 
rebroadcast, “Opera Theater” Sat. 12:30 p.m. A 
wedding party launches a search for a replace- 
ment for the groom's straw hat, which has been 
eaten by his horse. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sat., July 28 


READING on life and works of Jules Verne, per- 
formed by Ken Janson. Steamboat Springs Rep- 
ertory Theater in The Depot, 13th & Stockbridge 
sts., Steamboat Springs. Sat.-Sun. 8 p.m. An ex- 
hibit on Verne from the French Cultural Service is 
also on display. Tickets $2. 1-879-4434. 
Sat.-Sun., July 28-29 


VAUDEVILLE SHOW, “Saturday Night at the 
Boulder Theater:’ Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., 
Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Hour-long stage show in- 
cludes magician “The Amazing Murdock” and 
musicians Rudy and the Remarkables, along 
with Boulder Theater Dancers and the Steve 
Christopher Quintet. Show precedes the 
science-fiction films War of the Worlds and Co- 
lossus: The Forbin Project. Tickets $3.50, senior 
citizens & children $2.50. 442-8080. 

Sat., July 28 


I, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient ROme. At Sejanus’ order, 


the palace guard blocks emperor Tiberius from: 


obtaining any news of the outside world. Sun. 9 
p.m. & Fri. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Sun. & Fri., July 29 & Aug. 3 


TOSCA, opera by Puccini. PBS rebroadcast, 
“Great Performances: A three-act dramatic 
opera featuring Sherril Milnes, Placido Domingo 
and Raina Kabaivanska. Bruno Bartoletti con- 
ducts the Ambrosia Opera Chorus and the New 
Philharmonia Orchestra. Wed. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Wed., Aug. 1 


INTERVIEW with actor Peter Ustinov. PBS re- 
broadcast, “Over Easy” Sat. 11:30 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Sat., Aug. 4 


MAGIC SHOW performed by David Elstun. Part 
of the ‘Wednesday Night Live” series at the Den- 
ver Art Museum. Silber Hall at the museum, 100 
W. 14th Ave., Denver. Wed. 7:30 p.m. The magi- 
cian performs many of Houdini’s tricks in a show 
of illusion offered in conjunction with the ex- 
hibit “The Reality of Illusion” now showing-thru 
Aug. 26. Admission $5. 575-2009 

Aug. 1 


MARIONETTE SHOW on the Blackfeet Indians 
West Auditorium of the Denver Museum of Nat- 
ural History in City Park, Montview & Colorado 
blvds., Denver. Members of the Blackfeet tribe 
present Indian history, culture, costume and 
dance through the marionettes. Admission $1, 
children 50¢. 322-1302 

Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 


Bowles. Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children’s Mu- 
seum. 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1 
571-5198 


Sat.-Sun., July 28-29 


PUSS ‘N’ BOOTS and other cat tales, adapted by 
Scott Caldwell from Aesops fables, Grimm's 
fairy tales and other sources Performed by the 
storytellers Theater Company at Festival 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Sat 
11 am. Admission $1. 424-9037 


Sats. thru Aug. 25 





DANCE - 





BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Wed. & Fri. 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Bournonville/ Napoli; Marks/ Don Juan 
and Pipe Dream. Admission $4-$8, children 
$2.50; reservations recommended. Tickets 
1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

July 25 & 27 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program: 
Balanchine/ Allegro Brillante; Lew Christensen/ 
Con Amore; Pepipa/ Le Corsaire pas de deux; 
William Christensen/ Firebird. Admission $4-$8, 
children $2.50; reservations recommended. Tick- 
ets 1-925-9042., information 1-925-7718. 

July 26 


DANCE PERFORMANCE by Stephens College/ 
Perry-Mansfield dancers. At the school in Straw- 
berry Park, Routt County Road 36 north of 
Steamboat Springs. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. Program of 
three classical ballet dances, one Balinese and 
one modern dance. Admission $4. 1-879-1060. 
July 26-27 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE AND BALLET per- 
formance by Barbara Gardner, Anne Vachon, 
Barbara Demaree, Theater Dance Collection, 
Boulder Repertory Dance Theater, Crystal 
Dance Company, Janet Lott, Boulder Dance 
Odyssey and Dom Orejudos. Final performance 
of Boulder Dance Festival. University Theater, 
near Broadway and 13th St. on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3.50, senior citizens and children $2.50. 
447-8733. 

July 27 


ETHNIC DANCE performed by National Chi- 
‘cano Dance Theater. Larimer Square, 1400 block 
of Larimer Street, Denver. Sat. 7-9 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 534-2367. 

July 28 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S. „0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 2:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
anchine/ Allegro Brillante; Posin/ Brandenburg 
Gait; William Christensen/ Firebird. Admission 
$4-$8, children $2.50; reservations recommend- 
ed. Tickets 1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

July 28 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 8:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
anchine/ Pas de dix; Lew Christensen/ Con 
Amore; Pepipa/ Le Corsaire pas de deux; Lor- 
ing/ Billy the Kid. Admission $4-$8, children 
$2.50; reservations recommended. Tickets 
1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

July 28 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Tue. 8:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
lanchine/ Pas de Dix; Lew Christensen/ Con 
Amore; Pepipa/ La Corsaire; William Christen- 
sen/ Firebird. Admission $4-$8, children $2.50; 
reservations recommended. Tickets 1-925-9042, 
information 1-925-7718. 

July 31 


BEST FOOT FORE 


Anne Vachon, formerly with the José 
Limón Dance Company, will give one 
of 10 dance performances Friday in 
the closing event of the Boulder 


Dance Festival in the University The- 
ater on the CU campus. 





BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Wed. 8:30 p.m. Program: 
Bournonville/ Napoli; Marks/ La Peri; Ivanov/ 
Black Swan; Loring/ Billy the Kid. Admission $4- 
$8, children $2.50; reservations recommended. 
Tickets 1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 
Aug. 1 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program: 
Balanchine/ Allegro Brillante; Marks/ Don Juan 
and Pipe Dreams. Admission $4-$8, children 
$2.50; reservations recommended. Tickets 
1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

Aug. 2 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Program: 
Posin/ Brandenburg Gait; Marks/ Lark Ascend- 
ing and Sanctus. Admission $4-$8, children 
$2.50; reservations recommended. Tickets 
1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

Aug. 3 


BOULDER JAZZ DANCE WORKSHOP, faculty 
performance. Community Free School, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Featuring 
works of Michael Geiger, Lara Branen and Linda 
Heine. 442-3440 or 447-8733. 

Aug. 3-4 


MODERN, JAZZ AND BALLET dance perfor- 
mance by Diana Haight and Rodney Griffin, 
members of Theater Dance Collection of New 
York City. Changing Scene Theater, 1527'% 
Champa St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 
mat. at 3. Admission $3, students $2. 893-5775. 

Aug. 3-5 


MODERN DANCE performed by Valda Setter- 
field, formerly with Merce Cunningham, and 
David Gordon, formerly with Yvonne Ranier and 
the Grand Union. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. 442-3282. 
Aug. 4 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 8:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
anchine/ Allegro Brillante; Lew Christensen/ 
Con Amore; Pepipa/ La Corsaire; Loring/ Billy 
the Kid. Admission $4-$8, children $2.50; reser- 
vations recommended. Tickets 1-925-9042, in- 
formation 1-925-7718. 

Aug. 4 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





DEMONSTRATION of children’s creative dance, 
performed by a troupe of 4- to 6-year-old 
dancers led by Ginger Zukowski. Part of Boul- 
der Dance Festival. Lawn of Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Fri. 10 a.m 
Free admission. 447-8733. 

July 27 


MASTER CLASS on Twyla Tharp's cal- 
isthenics, presented by Nina Seybolt, a former 
member of City Dance Theater of Boston who 
was in residence ‘with Tharp. Part of Boulder 
Dance Festival. Community Free School, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 9-9:45 a.m. Admission 
$3. 447-8733. 

July 28 


DANCE PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP present- 
ded by Terrence Toole. Part of Boulder Dance 
Festival. Community Free School, 2805 Broad- 
way, Boulder. Sat. 10 a.m. - noon. Admission $4. 
447-8733. 

July 28 


WORKSHOP on prevention of dance injuries, 
presented by Dr. Larry Quell, practising chiro- 
practor specializing in dance injuries. Part of 
Boulder Dance Festival. Community Free 
School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 3:30-5:30 
p.m. Admission $4. 447-8733. 

July 28 


BROADCAST of “The Paul Taylor Dance Com- 
pany: PBS live broadcast from the American 
Dance Festival. in Durham, N.C. Program in- 
cludes Book of Beasts, Big Bertha, Airs and the 
world premiere of Profiles, choreographed by 
Taylor with a musical score by Jan Radzynski. 
Sat. 9 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 28-29 


ARTS FESTIVAL to include dance and music 
performances and art exhibits. Various perfor- 
mances on the west steps of the Capitol Bidg., 
the Capitol rotunda and the former Supreme 
Court chambers on the second floor of the Cap- 
itol, Lincoln St. & E. Colfax Ave., Denver; also at 
Heritage Center plaza and the Greek theater, . 
both in the Civic Center area just west of Broad- 
way off Colfax Ave. Performances Wed. 11-4, 
various times. Series of events for “Celebrate 
Colorado Day” at the Capitol. Dance groups per- 
forming include Fiesta Colorado, Ajose African 
Dance Group, Irish Dancers and Ballet Folklo- 
rico. Free admission. 575-2621. 

Aug. 1 


INDIAN DANCE AND TALK presented by the 
Concha family from the Taos Pueblo reserva- 
tion in New Mexico. At front entrance to Denver 
Museum of Natural History in City Park, Mont- 
view & Colorado blvds., Denver. Thur -Sat. & 
Mon. 10 a.m. & 2 p.m., Sun. 3:30 p.m. Dance in- 
cludes explanations of the eagle, hoop, pipe, war 
and shield dances performed by the males, and 
swan and fancy shawl dances performed by the 
females. Free admission. 322-1302. 

Aug. 2-6 
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LECTURE by a representative of the Colorado 
Holistic Health Network on “Holistic Health” 
Brown-bag lunch sponsored by Women's Re- 
source Center of Arapahoe Community College. 
Rm 328 of ACC main bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe 
Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Lecture to cover self- 
responsibility, nutritional awareness, physical fit- 
ness, stress management and environmental 
sensitivity. Admission $1, ACC students 50¢: 
bring your lunch. 794-1550, ext. 411 

July 25 


POETRY READING presented by Joe Brainard, 
Kenward Elmslie and Susan Noel. Naropa Insti- 
tute, Broadway and Arapahoe Ave., Boulder. 
Wed. 8 p.m. Admission $3, students $2.50 
444-0202 

July 25 


POETRY READING by Pat Weldon, Drew Becker 
ind Gregory Schoel. Slightly Off Center The- 
ater, 2549 15th St., Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Ad 
mission $2. 477-7256 

July 26 


POETRY READING presented by 
der poets. Boulder Arts Center 
Boulder. Thur. 8-10 p.m 


several Boul- 
1750 13th St 
Event offered in con- 


junction with Boulder Artfest '79. $1 donation re- 
quested. 443-2122. 


July 26 


FILMS on the polar animals, Arctic Region and 
Its Polar Bears and Adelie Penguins of the An- 
tarctic. West Auditorium of the Denver Museum 
of Natural History in City Park, Montview & 
Colorado blvds., Denver. Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m 
Free admission. 575-2987 

July 26-27 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil’ Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Fourth 
program in series centers on “Love and Pity” 
Production includes a dramatization from Lewis’ 
writings and discussion by Colorado philoso- 
phers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR radio, 
90.1 FM 

July 26 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM on live snakes, 
“Snakes Alive!” Third floor education classroom 
of the Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Montview & Colorado blivds., Denver 
Thur., hourly from 10-3 p.m. Participants will 
have an opportunity to touch both native and ex- 
otic snakes. Free admission. 575-3617 

July 26 


PROGRAM on ‘Choosing Wisely in the Solar 
Marketplace” sponsored by the Colorado Solar 


Energy Association. Horticulture Hall in the Den- 
ver Botanic Gardens, 909 York St., Denver. Thur 
/-10 p.m. Speakers will discuss advantages of 
different types of solar products and the eco- 
nomics of solar ehergy for homes, and solar 
equipment will be displayed. Admission $2 
231-1976 

July 26 


EXHIBIT of natural history artifacts, “Saturday 
Safari’ Denver Museum of Natural History in 
City Park, Montview and Colorado blvds., Den- 
ver. Sat. 10-3:30. “Touch Room” of the museum 
will be open, and visitors can touch animal skins, 
horns and antlers, and rock and mineral speci- 
mens. Free admission.. 575-3872 

July 28 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, founder of Lindisfarne 
Foundation and author of Passages About Earth, 
on “Sexuality and the Evolution of Culture” Na- 
ropa Institute, 1111 Pear! St., Boulder. Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Admission $3, students & senior citizens 
$2.50. 444-0202 

July 29 
SYMPOSIUM led by Francisco Varela and Ro- 
bin Kornman, on “Scientist's Mind/Mediator's 
Mind: Naropa Institute Summer Auditorium, 
Broadway and Arapahoe Ave., Boulder. Tue. 8 
p.m. Admission $3, students & senior citizens 
$2.50. 444-0202. 

July 31 


JUDY GOLDBERG, instructor in women’s stud- 
ies at Arapahoe Community College, on ‘Fe- 
male-Male Communication! Brown-bag lunch 
series sponsored by the Women's Resource Cen- 
ter of ACC. Rm 328 of the ACC main bldg., 5900 
S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Admis- 
sion $1, ACC students 50¢; bring your lunch 
794-1550, ext. 411 

Aug. 1 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 


writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil’ Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Fifth pro- 
iram in series centers on “The Problem of Pain 
Production includes a dramatization from Lew- 
iS writings and discussion by Colorado philoso 
phers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR radio 
90.1 FM 

Aug. 2 
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GALLERIES 





ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1708 15th St., Boulder 
Mon-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807 

*New Show. Aug 1-31 

Watercolors by Montana Armstrong and Jan 
Bass, Oriental plates, bowls and shards by Jake 
Pinello, and new work by Larry Clark 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

eClay. Thru July 31. 

Show features raku by Bob Smith, flat-glazed 
stoneware by Larry Clark and floral porcelain by 
Kathi Dunn. 

*King, Jorgensen and Kettunen. Aug. 1-31. 
Primitive-fired and hand-built pottery by Jean 
King, wooden boxes by Bob Jorgensen and batik 
of the American Indian by Judith Kettunen 


BAEHLERS OF DENVER, 215 Detroit St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 355-7059. 
¢Tim Prutzer. Thru July 28. 
Representational watercolors, 
scapes 


mostly land- 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & 1-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

*Karen Poulson and Sally Chapman. Thru Aug. 
4 

Watermedia paintings by Poulson and raku ce- 
ramics by Chapman. 


CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St. 
Paul St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 322-1224. 
Frank Howell Lithographs. Thru July 31 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051 

eLuis Eades. Thru Sept. 8. 

Recent works by a Boulder artist of realistic im- 
ages of nature, combined with irregular geomet- 
ric patterns 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

*Contemporary Show. Thru July 31. 
Contemporary lithographs, etchings and seri- 
graphs, and English posters 


CHINOOK GALLERY OF CHERRY CREEK, 2827 
E 2nd Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 399-5186 
*Grand Opening Show. Thru July 31 

Opening show for a new branch of the Market 
Street gallery. The show features original water- 
colors by Sue St. John. Mary Vander Molen and 
Pat Foster, poster reproductions of work by 
Alexander Calder, Richard Anuszkiewicz, T.C 
Cannon and R.C. Gorman, and lithographs 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St 
Denver. Tue-Sat. 10-5. 772-0308 
Fiber Works by Bev Carnett. Thru Aug. 1 


GALLERY 609, 609 E. Speer Blvd., Denver. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 11-2, and by appointment. 733-8158. 
*Hans Hoffman: The Early Years. Thru Aug. 31 
Work of the 1930s and 1940s by the “father of 
Abstract Expressionism: Thirty-five works by 
Hoffman constitute the first show at this new gal- 
lery 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103. 

eArt at Intervals. Thru July 30. 

Pastels by gallery owner Chuck Gilmore and oils 
and watercolors by Walt Jackson. 


GOLDEN GALLERY, 607 14th St., Golden. Mon. 
& Wed.-Sat. 10-4. 279-5150. 

eArthur J. FitzSimmons. Thru July 31. 

Pen and ink, acrylics, charcoal and mixed media 
work by FitzSimmons, a Western artist whose 
work includes desert and mountain landscapes, 
dramatic scenes, head studies and standing fig- 
ures. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 

Old Masters. Thru July 28. 

Includes prints by Hogarth, Daumier, Kollwitz, 
Goya, Callot and Piranesi. í 
Silkscreen Prints and Steel Sculpture. Aug. 4- 
Sept. 1 

Design elements tn landscape are subjects for 
silkscreens by Boulder artist Pat Conway. Steel 
sculpture by Carl Farmer. 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2440 E. 3rd Ave, Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 322-0863 

ePrints. Thru Aug. 4. 

Three-man show features Nick Abdalla and 
Woody Gwyn of New Mexico and Weyman Lew 
of San Francisco 


LODESTONE GALLERY, 4525 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue -Sat. 10-5:30, Sun. noon-5. 442-3402 
*Maggie Goodwin: Western Landscapes and 
Bronzes. Thru Aug. 3 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 15th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626 

ĦA Celebration of Summer. Exhibit of Our Mem- 
bers. Thru July 28 

New works by 20 gallery artists in a wide variety 
of media. 


PINZON GALLERY in the Hilltop Bidg., 1310 
College Ave., Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-2, 
Sun. noon-4. 442-4073 

eCarla Manrho. Thru July 30. 

Opening show of a new gallery started by Rick 
Manrho. The gallery is named for a Spanish 
shipping family who supported the first Ameri- 
can voyage by Columbus, and two of whom cap- 
tained the Nina and Pinta. The exhibit features 
bronze sculptures by Carla Manrho, an artist 
from Holland now living near Boulder, whose 
work features elves, or often the frozen move- 
ment of football players, a horserace or animals 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave. 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves. in Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5. Sun 
noon-5. 750-8062 

*Graphics. Thru Aug. 31 

Original graphics by Yaacov Agam, LeRoy Nei- 
man, Norman Rockwell, Christine Rosemond 
and others. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
*Dog and Pony Show. Thru Sept. 8. 
Whimsical show of * petwork” done by several ar- 
tists, including frogs by David Gilhooly, dogs by 
Roy DeForest and rabbits and ponies by Luis 
Jimenez. 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 477-7224. 

The Power of the Image. Thru Aug. 3. 
Opening show of a new gallery which plans to 
focus On new art and art processes, and will in- 
clude film and sound display evenings. This 
show includes a visual presentation related to 
nuclear power, “The Singing Mute” by Juan 
Downey, sculpture by Marysol Sterling and 
paintings by John Fudge, Stephen Fundings- 
land and Claudia Hollander 


WESTWIND GALLERY, 344 Main St., Lyons 
Mon.-Fri. 9-7, Sat. 10-7, Sun. noon-6. 823-6625. 
*Sagebrush Shadows, Mountain Lights. Thru 
July 31. 
Watercolors of Colorado mountains by Sven 
Swenson 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346 

*Rob Gratiot Watercolors. Thru July 27 

First show of Gratiot’s watercolors, which are 
more romantic and free than acrylics he has dis- 
played previously at Denver galleries 

*Oils by Three Women. July 29-Sept. 2 
Organic forms painted by Vivian Konopka, Keld- 
win Green and Mary Clanahan. All three women 
are students at Denver Opportunity School 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5, Thur. 5-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m 
Admission $1; senior citizens and students 50¢ 
794-1550; ext. 314 

Rita Derjue Zimmerman, A Retrospective: 25 
Years. Thru July 28 

*The First 4000 Years: The Ratner Collection of 
Judaean Antiquities. Aug. 4-Sept. 16 

Early development of cultures in the Holy Land 
as seen through 200 archeological objects, in- 
cluding pottery, metal, glass and stone and rang- 
ing from 3500 B.C. to A.D. 500. Collection circu- 
lated by the Smithsonian Institution. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sat. 1-5. 1-925-8050. 

eAmerican Portraits of the ‘60s and '70s. Thru 
Aug. 5. 

The inaugural show for the new center features 
portraits in several media by more than 30 con- 
temporary artists, including Andy Warhol, Claes 
Oldenburg, Theo Wujcik, Willem de Koonig, 
Diane Arbus, Ansel Adams, William T. Wiley and 
Walter de Maria. 

©The Binder’s Art. Thru Aug. 5. 

Exhibit of work by bookbinders Gerard Char- 
riere, Deborah Evetts, Don Etherington, Arno 
Werner and Hope Weil, and their students. Hand- 
bound books, photos of the binders and explan- 
atory text is displayed. 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

*Exposure: Ideas and Images in Contemporary 
Photography. Thru Aug. 12. 

Juried show of work by Colorado photogra- 
phers relating to any aspect of the photographic 
process. Offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boul- 
der. 

*Twelve Sculptors in the Park. Thru Aug. 12. | 
Invitational show of outdoor sculpture by 12 
Colorado artists. The work will be set up in Boul- 
der Central Park, across from the Arts Center, 
and is offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boulder 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun 
noon-6. 441-3100 

e Geraldine Brussel. Thru July 31 

Acrylics and watercolors by Brussel, who devel- 
ops abstract forms from the figure 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5 
861-9371 

©100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31 


This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historical Society, and features 
dolls, textiles, clocks, COINS, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, photographs and other objects collected 


during the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray’s writing desk and Col. J.H 
Leavenworth's saddle. 

©The Frontier in Print. Thru Aug. 2 
Lithographs of mining, machinery and street 
scenes of the early West, featuring artist A.E 
Mathews. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825 
eStudent Show. Thru Sept. 28. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER. 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 572-9996 

*The Black Photographer. Thru July 31 
Touring exhibit of 150 prints by black photogra- 
phers from across the country, taken from 1908 
to 1977. includes work by Gordon Parks (former 
Life magazine photojournalist), James Van Der- 
Zee, P.H. Polk. Roy DeCarava, Addison Scur- 
lock, Ovie Carter, Matthew Lewis, Moneta Sleet 
Jr. and Denver photographer Theron Taylor 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

Plains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru October. 

Indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Taylor Museum. All of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art 
Included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradle- 
boards, toys and objects of war and religion. In 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma. 
*Taylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30. 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
centers permanent collection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets, Western 
European art and contemporary art. 
*Contemporary Sioux Graphics. Open-end 
showing. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m 
575-2793. 

+A Century of Shawls. Open-end showing. 
Fifteen shawls of silk and wool from India, 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
thé Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor. 

eLa Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing. 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Pi- 
cassos first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum's permanent collection. focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
saltimbanques in French. 

*Decorative Arts of New Guinea. Thru Sept. 9 
A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
nes. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark 

*Rodin’s “The Thinker” Thru December 

One of 19 castings of the famous sculpture, the 
79-inch-high bronze is on loan to the museum 
from Columbia Savings & Loan, and is dis- 
played in the first-floor lobby 

eThe Reality of Illusion. Thru Aug. 26 

Show of 80 trompe Foeil (‘fool the eye”) and ab- 
stract works such as paintings that appear to be 
collages, ceramic bags that look like leather and 
bands of paint that seem to float. Organized by 
the museum and the Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, the show will tour nationally after the Den- 
ver opening. Admission $1 for nonmembers, stu- 
dents 50¢. 

*Graphics by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Aug. 
4-Sept. 30. 

Exhibit of 49 lithographs from the collection of 
Sylvester W. Labrot Jr. includes posters for a va- 
riety of events and one menu, and includes some 
of the artist's best-known work. Subjects of 
dancers, singers and prostitutes also reflect Tou- 
louse-Lautrec’s interest in the nightlife world of 
late 19th-century Paris. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado blivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

eMuriel Sibell Wolle. Thru Sept 15. 

Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
displayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. In the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 
Colorado Impressions Il. Aug. 4-31. 
Collection of work by Littleton artists. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St. 
Golden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eArt Affair with Railroads. Thru Aug. 5. 
Photographs of railroads taken by 19th-century 
photographers W.H. Jackson and one of the 
Buckwalter brothers, and collected by Dick Ron- 
zio of Golden. Paintings, china and brass con- 
nected with railroads also is on display 


HERITAGE MUSEUM in Leadville. Daily 10-6 
1-486-1878. 

ePhoto Exhibition by Glenn Cuerden. Thru July 
27: 

Photos of and about Leadville taken by Cuerden 
in 1978 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri 
8-5 and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 
Don Seastrom. July 29-Aug. 12. 

Drawings and acrylics. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in southwest 
Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151 

Photographs by Doug Middleton. Thru July 31 

Photos specializing in naturalist studies of birds 
of prey. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N 
Santa Fe. Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130 
*Lee Milmon: A Retrospective. Aug. 4-Sept. 14 
Multimedia show of Miilmon’s work over the past 
seven years 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 
9-9 Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 492-7465. 

Paintings by Claire Evans. Thru Aug. 2. 
Representational oils of still lifes, portraits, land- 
scapes and interiors. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bidg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Daily 
1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m. 753-2846 

All in Your Imagination. July 30-Aug. 17. 
Exhibit of photoserigraphs by Ron Bruner. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St., Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
1-351-2143. 

*Eugene Standingbear. Thru Aug. 31. 
Paintings of landscapes and Indian ceremonies 
and culture by a 74-year-old Oglala Sioux. 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


LECTURE by Sandy Hume of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, on ‘The Photographer as Wit- 
ness’ Rm 214, E. Classroom Bidg. of the Au- 
raria campus, 1100 14th St., Denver. Thur., July 
26, 8 p.m. Part of ‘Photographers’ Summer Lec- 
ture Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado 
at Denver and Metropolitan State College. Free 
admission. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 


SLIDE/LECTURE by leuan Rees, calligrapher 
and chairman of the Society of Scribes and Illu- 
minators in England, on “Personal Expression 
Through Calligraphy’ Rm 212 of the Business 
Administration Bldg. at the Univ. of Denver, 2020 
S. Race St., Denver. Sat., July 28, 2-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5; reservations requested. 756-1193 or 
753-9158. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FAIR sponsored by Boul- 
der County Tenants Organization. Grounds of 
3oulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., 
Boulder. Sat.-Sun., July 28-29, 9-5. Fair includes 
works by nearly 100 artists in a variety of media. 
Free admission. 441-3777 


LECTURE by Meridel Rubinstein, faculty mem- 


ber at the College of Santa Fe, on “Extended 
Portraits’ Rm 214 of the E. Classroom Bidg. on 
the Auraria campus in Denver. Tue., July 31, 
8 p.m. Part of “Photographers Summer Lecture 
Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado at 
Denver and Metropolitan State College. Free ad- 


mission. 629-3090 or 629-2630 


ARTS FESTIVAL to include art exhibits, music, 
theater and dance performances. Exhibits will be 
in the Capitol Bldg., the Denver Art Museum, the 
Denver Public Library, the rotunda of the City 
and County Bldg. and the Colorado Heritahe 
Center, all grouped around the Civic Center at 
Broadway and Colfax Ave. in Denver. Wed., Aug. 
1, all day. Part of Celebrate Colorado Day” at the 
Capitol. Colorado artists or works about Colo- 
rado will be on display at the art museum; a 
Western history display will be on exhibit at the 
library; films of Colorado in history will be shown 
at the Heritage Center; a display of “Sister Cit- 
ies” projects will be shown in the City and 
County Bidg., and displays from a children’s art 
class at Arapahoe Community College, from the 
art department of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado and of work by Clyde Snook of Adams 
State College will be on exhibit in the Capitol 
Bldg. Free admission. 575-2626. 


LECTURE by Joann Verberg of Polaroid Corpo- 
ration, on “Photographic Surveys” Mountain Bell 
Auditorium, 1005 17th St. Thur., Aug. 1, 8 p.m. 
Part of “Photographers’ Summer Lecture Se- 
ries” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado at Den- 
ver and Metropolitan State College. Free admis- 
sion. 629-3090 or 629-2630. 


DEMONSTRATIONS of Indian crafts. Part of “In- 
dian Images '79" exhibit at the Denver Museum 
of Natural History. Third floor of the museum in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Thur.-Sat. & Mon. 9:15-4:15, Sun. noon-4:15. 
Aug. 2-6 (call for exact times for each demon- 
Stration). Crafts demonstrated include carving of 
ivory necklaces and bracelets, making corn husk 
dolls and masks, carving wooden masks. mak- 
ing pottery figures and chipping stone artifacts. 
Also on display is an exhibit of the “Blue Rib- 
bon” collection of Southwestern Indian art work 
Owned by Otero Savings and Loan Bank. The art 


display continues thru Sept. 30. Free admission. 
575-2987. 


ARTS FESTIVAL including booths and theater 
and music events. Lincoln Park in Greeley. Sat.- 


Sun., Aug. 4-5, 10 a.m. to dark. Free admission 
1-353-6123, ext. 390. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND SALE of arts and 
crafts. Larimer Square, 1400 block of Larimer 
Street in Denver. Daily, generally 11 a.m.-9 p.m 
Booths will not be up weekends of July 28-29, 
Aug. 4-5 and Sept. 1-3. Part of “Summerfest 79” 
in Larimer Square. 543-2367. 


JURIED SHOW presented by the Gilpin County 
Arts Association, “32nd Annual Juried All Colo- 
rado Exhibition” of paintings, pottery, sculpture, 
fine crafts and photography. Washington Hall 
across from the Opera House in Central City. 
Daily thru Sept. 8, 11 am-6 p.m. 1-582-5956. 
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A show 
that’s not 
what it 
seems to be 





By CAROL DICKINSON 










HE CURRENT exhibition in 
the Stanton Gallery of the Den- 
ver Art Museum is likely to be a 
crowd-pleaser. Eighty-three artists 
are represented with works that ex- 
plore concepts related to illusion. 

It could be argued that all repre- 
sentational art is illusion. But even 
the viewers of this exhibit least in- 
formed about art will sense that 
they need not be troubled by ques- 
tions of “What does it mean?” For il- 
lusion and deception become ends in 
themselves, and only a few of the 
works are rich in suggestiveness or 
direct symbolic meaning. 

As Donald Brewer, director of the 
University Galleries at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and or- 
ganizer of the exhibit, explained, 
factors related to play, perception 
and psychological response have 
more to do with the impetus and the 
appeal of these works. “Illusory art 
transacts with the child in each of 
us; he said,“ . .that part of us that is 
still able to have fun, to wonder, to 
pretend and fantasize and to be- 
lieve in magic.’ 

In his catalogue, Brewer catago- 
rizes the works according to their 
relation to art history and to ab- 
straction. He is particularly con- 
cerned with treatments of space as 
well as adherence to certain logical 
“rules of the games” for trompe l'oeil 
(literally, “fool the eye”) works: Ob- 
jects should be represented approx- 
imately life size; should be depict- 
ed as occupying shallow space (the 
effort to suspend disbelief is great- 
er for deep-space renderings), and 
should simulate actual textures. Ab- 
stract illusionists, outside the real- 
istic trompe locil tradition, are of 
course free to experiment with scale 
and spatial effects. 

There’s nothing new about these 
aims. Only optical experiments, the 
use of modern visual data and (in the 
nonobjective works) the use of the 
materials of art as subject matter 
(geometric models, single brush- 
strokes, paint itself) add a new di- 
mension to illusionism. A Western 
art tradition of illusion dates from 
the Greeks, if not from the Lascaux 
caves. Greek sculptures were based 
on anatomical models and the Ro- 
mans had their illusionary and 
mysterious depictions of the human 
figure in painted architectural set- 
tings simulating three dimensions 
at Pompeii and ‘Herculaneum. 

With their analysis of vanishing- 
point perspective, the 15th-century 
Italians made an “illusionistic” step 
forward. From the 17th to the 19th 
century, Americans and Europeans, 
especially Dutch still life masters, 
pioneered techniques for achieving 
super-realism. A limited repertoire 
of subjects suited the “rules of the 
game:” fruit and vegetables, glass- 
ware and metal; but especially flat 
items—bits of paper, envelopes, rib- 
bons. Some modern illusionists have 
stayed within this tradition, adapt- 
ing modern subject matter: com- 
puter print-outs, typewriter rib- 


‘Self-Portrait with Model’ (top) is a life-size sculpture by 
Duane Hanson in polychromed polyvinyl! acetate. ‘Standing 
Woman’ (left) by Denver sculptor John DeAndrea is a life-size 


i 


of Illusion?’ 


work in polyvinyl chlorate. ‘Leviathan’ (right) by Richard 


bon, masking tape (see Yoder’s 


“Leviathan”), cloth bags, wooden 


slats, twine. 


In Hanson’s and DeAndrea’s fig- 
ural sculptures, life itself (but a 
strangely devitalized life) is the sub- 
ject. Yoder, and Sarkisian, with his 
fertilizer bags and patterned paper, 
make art of the debris of life. In 
Frank Anthony Smith’s work, the 
debris of art is featured: practice 
strokes, paper, slats and tape. When 
these objects are depicted as casting 
shadows on an undifferentiated 
ground, affinities with convention- 
al trompe l'oeilists are established in 
a semi-realism incorporating ab- 
stract relationships. 


Similar in conception are Tchang- 
Yeul Kim’s raindrops, miracles of im- 
itation, dispersed in a perfectly reg- 
ular pattern as if marking off points 
on a grid. Paradoxically, total ab- 
stractions in which giant single 
brushstrokes and gestural marks 
appear to float above the picture 


plane are among the most lively and 
vibrant works in the entire show. 
Questions of vitality, irony and 
content recur and are useful points 
of reference for evaluating many of 
the works. The English critic Roger 
Fry believed that the quality of vi- 
tality is the common, cross-cultural 
denominator in successful works of 
art. It is an elusive quality in the 
show-stopping sculptures of Den- 
verite John DeAndrea (“Standing 
Woman”) and Duane Hanson (“Self- 
Portrait with Model”). The vitality is 
there in the instant that one mis- 
takes the figures for real people. As 
one moves in, a great stillness takes 
over. If the hairs stand out on the 
tensed forearm, if the eyes are open 
and focused—why are they so 
quiet? In Hanson’s grouping, the 
plaid shirt strains across the wiry 
young man’s back; the lady, com- 
fortably resigned to flabbiness, is 
about to flip a magazine page—her 
varicose veins stand out clearly. 
Some critics have decried Han- 
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Yoder is actually an oil on masonite. All works are on display 
at the Denver Art Museum in the current exhibit, “The Reality 


son’s work as artifice rather than 
art. Others find it condescending, 
toward his models and toward hu- 
manity in general. Aficionados laud 
the “social commentary” inherent in 
the idea of “sculpturizing” the com- 
mon man, warts and all. Viewed 
from a distance, the figures have a 
certain dignity. Details of pose and 
setting—his pensive aspect, her de- 
molished sundae and the reserved 
junk food in her bag—may add up to 
a glancing social comment. Viewed 
close-in, however, they take on a 
mortuary air that sweeps all before 
it. 

DeAndrea’s nude, also presum- 
ably constructed from a mold of the 
actual figure, is problematic. If it un- 
settles the viewer, the source may lie 
not in the lifelike nudity (beautiful 
naked ladies have the classical seal of 
approval; varicose veins do not) but 
in the lack of a kind of confident, 
heads-up quality we subconscious- 


Turn to p. 14 
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ART, continued 


Not what it 
seems to be 


Cont. from p. 13 


ly are conditioned to expect in fe- 
male nudes. 

Sir Kenneth Clark’s comments 
from his book The Nude are provoca- 
tive. He has said, “The body is not 
one of those subjects which can be 
made into art by direct transcrip- 
tion—like a tiger or a snowy land- 
scape’ He ruminates that photog- 
raphy of nudes, surely the closest 
counterpart to DeAndrea’s work, 
can be arranged and retouched. “But 
in spite of . . . taste and skill the re- 
sult is hardly ever satisfactory to 
those whose eyes have grown ac- 
customed to the harmonious sim- 
plifications of antiquity.” 

He amplifies on the importance of 
the face, but before we can smirk at 
his Victorian stuffiness, concludes: 
“No nude, however abstract, should 
fail to arouse in the spectator some 
vestige of erotic feeling, even 
though it be only the faintest shad- 
ow—and if it does not do so it is bad 
art and false morals” 


ISUAL SURPRISES, then, 
Yfoeminar the gallery; and the 
accepted response is mock dis- 
belief, the double-take. Irony plays a 
part. It is a condition we sense in the 
presence of the unexpected or inap- 
propriate; and the recognition of 
irony, when it doesn’t involve trag- 
edy, is an exercise of the mind which 
we enjoy. It comes in two varieties: 
amazing (the deceptive works) and 
amusing (Karen Calderwood’s par- 
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ody of 19th-century trompe l'oeil, 
Bucky Swartz’s video presentation). 


The works which are not what 
they seem include many three- 
dimensional free-standing or wall- 
hung pieces. “Woody” works are 
grouped around the gallery en- 
trance. There is John Clem Clark’s 
large oil canvas which appears to be 
plywood, Howard Kottler’s wood- 
like ceramic piece spelling “wood” 

John Okulick’s “Black Tooth” is ar- 
resting. Cleanly constructed of 
charred fir, pine and rope, it appears 
to have great depth though it pro- 
jects from the wall only slightly. It’s 
pristine geometric homage to illu- 
sion with a certain monumentality 
as the spaces betweenits joints take 
on the significance of crevasses and 
the cubic void at its center becomes a 
mysterious architectural interior. 
Though it appears to be based on 
right angles, it actually contains 
none. 

The magic show continues with 
David Middlebrook’s ceramic 
sponges; Alan Kessler’s wooden saw 
blade imitating steel; Marilyn Le- 
vine’s virtuoso ceramic piece, 
“Hanging Canvas and Leather Bag” 
(in the collection of premier Ameri- 
can potter, Peter Voulkos); Ron 
Isaacs’ “Blue Chemise” that has to be 
satin, rayon and lace—but is actu- 
ally acrylic on plywood. 

Calderwood’s painting “After 
Harnett” is a trompe l'oeil parody of 
William Harnett’s famous 19th- 
century still life, “After the Hunt”— 
dead, glossy ducks and rabbit; 
gleaming metal apurtenances of the 
hunt. In this version, Donald Duck, 
eyes horribly glazed, body scarred, 
veins standing out, hangs by one 
splayed foot from a nail against a 
backdrop of tattered comic strips. 
The powder horn has become a ba- 
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‘Small Russian Package’ by Ron Rizk. It’s really an oil painting on a panel. 


nana, and a swag of pink bubble gum 
plastered there by some unfeeling 
soul adds the final indignity. It’s both 
funny and awful. He’s such a dead 
duck, and our comic strip heroes, 
after all, are supposed to be immor- 
tal, rising phoenix-like from the 
most catastrophic accidents. 

The rarest emphasis in the ex- 
hibit is specific emotive, historic or 
cultural content. A few pieces have a 
richness and resonance of content 
beyond formal considerations. 
David Ligare’s “Andros, Thrown 
Drapery” reminds one of the sa- 
credness of drapery throughout art 
history. A sparkling sheet-like ob- 
ject floats over a turquoise sea. Blue 
sky and sea suggest great depth, and 
the white drape, with all the verve of 
a flying spinnaker, seems to balloon 
out from the picture plane. It breaks 
the rules of shallow depth and owes 
more to surrealism than to trompe 
l'oeil. It is fantastically exhilarating. 

It is interesting to compare these 
artists with surrealists like Dali and 
Magritte. They share the modern 
emphasis on optical dynamics, dis- 
ruptions of expectation and the as- 
sociation of geometry with fantasy, 
but their paintings are far more 


complex and symbolic for introduc- 
ing human and psychological ele- 
ments. 

Ron Rizk’s “Small Russian Pack- 
age” is a gem of an oil painting, un- 
fortunately crowded among some 
lesser works. With its jewel colors, 
glowing, enamel-like surface and 
tri-partite composition, it faintly re- 
calls 15th-century Flemish alter- 
pieces. Ambiguities abound, but 
mystery and romance are also pro- 
jected. What is in the casual pack- 
age pinned so importantly to the 
center panel of the shadow box? The 
lovely landscape detail at first seems 
a view from a narrow window, until 
you notice its upper corner turned 
down; it’s a painting of a painting. 
The gorgeous parrot, occupying a 
parallel space, seems super real. 
While the landscape leads the eye 
into deep space “behind” the pic- 
ture plane, the open drawer seems 
to project forward. What romantic 
escapades are signaled by the jum- 
ble of ribbons and the other me- 
mentos? The title and the rich, de- 
tailed surface remind one of Russian 
icons: a totally satisfactory work 
which echoes in the memory for 
more than its visual shock effect. 
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PERFORMANCES 







COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Alfred Savia. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Barber/ Essay 
No. 2; Saint-Saens/ Havanaise, Introduction and 
Rondo (perf. by Deborah Steiner, violin); Sibe- 
lius/ Symphony No. 2. Admission $4, senior citi- 
zens & students $2. 674-5161. 

July 25 


ASPEN PHILHARMONIA, conducted by Theo 
Alcantara, presented as part of the Aspen Music 
Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Wed. 4 
p.m. Program: Telemann/ Viola Concerto in G: 
Berlioz/ Nuit d'Ete; Shostakovich/ Symphony 
No. 5 in E, Op. 47. Tickets $4. 1-925-9042. 

July 25 


AMERICAN BRASS QUINTET CONCERT pre- 
sented as part of the Aspen Music Festival. Paep- 
ke Auditorium, Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. Admission 
$5. 1-925-9042. 

July 25 


JAZZ RECITAL performed by the Bard Hoff Jazz 
Band. Lagoon Park in Fort Collins. Wed. 6:30 
p.m. Free admission. 1-491-5276. 

July 25 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Sloans Lake Park, W. 27th Ave. at 
Vrain St., Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, popular and classical tunes. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151. 

July 26 


ASPEN REPERTORY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Paul Vermeil. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. 
Thur. 4 p.m. Program includes Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto in D, Op.77. Admission $5. 
1-925-9042. 

July 26 


GUITAR RECITAL performed by Oscar Ghiglia. 
Paepcke Auditorium, Aspen. Thur. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042 

July 26 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Concord 
String Quartet. Santuario de Guadalupe, 100 
Guadalupe St., Santa Fe, N.M. Thur. 8 p.m. Pro- 


gram: Rochberg/ Piano Quintet, 1975—a lec-- 


ture-concert by the composer. Admission $8. 
1-505-983-2075. 
July 26 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the New Mex- 
ico Music Festival Chamber Orchestra. Masonic 
Lodge, S. Santa Fe Road, Taos, N.M. Thur. 8:30 
p.m. Program: Bach/ Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2 in F; Gounod/ Petite Symphonie; Hovha- 
ness/ Fourth Symphony. Free admission. 
1-505-758-8029. 

July 26 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with pianist Misha 
Dichter. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline 
Road, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Program: Handel 
Royal Fireworks Music; Grieg/ Piano Concerto in 
A Minor, Op. 16; Stravinsky/ Petrouchka (1947). 
Tickets $5 & $7. 1-586-5753. 

July 27 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Kenny/ Colorburst March; von Weber/ Oberon 
Overture; de Luca/ Beautiful Colorado; Verdi/ 
selections from Aida; Loewe/ selections from 
Gigi. Free admission. 756-0151 

July 27 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Sergiu Comissiona. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. 
Fri. 6 p.m. Program: Rossini/ Cenerentola Over- 
ture; Davidiff/ Cello Concerto No. 1 in D, Op. 5; 
Stravinsky/ Concerto in E Flat (Dumbarton 
Oaks); Haydn/ Symphony No. 104 in D; Berlioz/ 
Love scene from Romeo and Juliet; de Falla/ E! 
Amor Brujo. Tickets $10. 1-925-9042. . 

July 27 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC conducted by Mi- 
chael Palmer. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Rossini/ La Scala 
di Seta Overture; Strauss/ Burlesque (perf. by 
LaVaun Salaets, piano); Rachmaninoff/ Sym- 
phony No. 2. Admission $4, students $2. 
674-5161. 

July 27 


JAZZ RECITAL by the Platte River Jazz Band 
performing as part of a series of concerts spon- 
sored by the Governor's office. State Capitol 
grounds, west lawn, Lincoln St. & Colfax Ave., 
Denver. Fri. noon. Free admission. 

July 27 


SONG RECITAL by Martha Schiamme. Part of 
the Colorado College Estimable Festival. Pack- 
ard Hall on the CC campus, Cascade Ave. and 
Cache la Poudre, Colorado Springs. Fri. 8:30 
p.m. Schiamme will perform works by Kurt 
Weills, Jacques Brei and Stephen Sondheim. Ad- 
mission $6. 1-473-2233. 

July 27 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Biair Quar- 
tet and the Apprentice Quartet. Stanley Hotel, 
333 Wonderview Ave., Estes Park. Fri. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Ravel/ Quartet in F; Schubert/ Quartet in 


D Minor (Death and the Maiden). Admission $4. . 


1-586-4031. 
July 27 


SYMPHONY CONCERT performed by the Sum- 
mer Symphony Orchestra of the Univ. of Den- 
ver, conducted by Vincent LaGuardia. Audito- 
rium of the General Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. 
Race St. 'on the DU campus in Denver. Free ad- 


missian. 753-2143. — 
uly 


listings for details. 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera by Rossini, 
conducted by John Moriarty. Part of Central City 
Opera Festival. Opera House in Central City. Se- 
lected dates at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tickets: Fri 
eves. $13-$17, Sat. eves. $15-$20, all other perf. 
$10-$14. 623-4435. 


eve.: July 27; Aug. 1 & 4; 
mat.: July 25 & 29 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein. John Dobson Arena 
in Vail. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program: Handel/ Royal 
Fireworks Music; Grieg/ Piano Concerto in A 
Minor, Op. 16; Stravinsky/ Petrouchka. Tickets 
$8, students $6, children $4. 1-476-1000 or 
1-476-1871. 

July 28 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Sat. 2 p.m. Program: Beethoven/ String 
Trio in D, Op. 9; Brahms/ Liebeslieder Waltzer, 
Book 1; Saint-Saens/ Cavatina, Op. 144; Dvo- 
rak/ String Quartet in F (“American”), Op. 96 
(perf. by the American String Quartet). Admis- 
sion $9. 1-925-9042. 

July 28 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, with guest. 


Danny Kaye. A scholarship fund benefit, per- 
formed as part of the Aspen Music Festival. Am- 
phitheater Tent in Aspen. Sat. 6 p.m. Tickets $10. 
1-925-9042. 

July 28 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL concert pre- 
sented by students at the Rocky Ridge Music 
Center, conducted by William Wyman and Burns 
Westman. YMCA of the Rockies, 5 miles west of 
Estes Park on Spur 66. Sat. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 1-586-4031. 

July 28 


STRING RECITAL performed by the Concord 
String Quartet. Part of the Santa Fe Music 
Festival. The Great Hall, St. John’s College, 
Santa Fe, N.M. Sat. 2 p.m. Program: Rochberg/ 
Fantasia (lronico), Fuga, Serenade, Fantasia 
(Serioso), Molto Allegro, Marziale. Tickets $8. 
1-505-983-2075. 

July 28 


LULU, opera by Alban Berg, conducted by Mi- 
chael Tilson Thomas. Santa Fe Opera Theater, 6 
miles north of Santa Fe on Hwy. 84, Santa Fe, 
N.M. Sat. 9 p.m. The world premiere of the com- 
pleted third act to this opera. Tickets $8-$25. 
1-505-982-3851. 

July 28; Aug. 1,9 & 17 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Southmoor Park, S. Oneida St. and 
Hampden Ave., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program 
of marches, classical and popular music. Free 
admission. 756-0151. 

July 28 


VOICE FROM THE GREAT BEYOND 


Joy Davidson of the Metropolitan Opera is creating the role of Soyazhe in the world 
premiere of the opera by the same name this summer at Central City. Both Soyazhe, by 
Garland Anderson, and The Medium, by Gian-Carlo Menotti, deal with the supernat- 
ural. Both operas will be performed Saturday, July 28, then three times next week. See 
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OPERAS: Soyazhe by Garland Anderson and 
The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Central City 
Opera House in Central City. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Both operas deal with the supernat- 
ural; Soyazhe, a world premiere, will feature Joy 
Davidson of the Metropolitan Opera. Tickets 
$10-$14 weekdays, $13-$17 weekends. 623-4435 

July 28; Aug. 1,3 & 5 


THE SECRET OF SUSANNA, opera by Wolf- 
Ferrari. Tabor Opera House, Leadville. Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. A child-bride attempts to 
keep her smoking habit secret from her hus- 
band. Admission $4. 832-7351 or 1-486-1147. 
July 28-29 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Mendelssohn/ Over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Beetho- 
ven/ Symphony No. 4; Kodaly/ Missa Brevis 
(with the Evergreen Chorale). Tickets $4, stu- 
dents $2. 674-5161. 


July 29 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Santa Fe 
Festival Chamber Orchestra. St. Francis Audito- 
rium, Museum of Fine Arts, Santa Fe, N.M. Sun. 
6 p.m. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Kuhlau/ Flute Quin- 
tet in D Major, Op. 51, No. 1 for flute, violin, two 
violas and violoncello; Beethoven/ Piano Trio in 
E-Flat Major, Op. 1, No. 1; Janacek/ Pohadka 
for Violoncello and Piano; Mendelssohn/ Piano 
Trio in D Minor, Op. 49, No. 1. Tickets $8. 
1-505-983-2075. 

July 29-30 


CHAMBER RECITAL performed by Larry 
Graham, Cynthia Estill and the Blair Quartet. 
Rocky Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south of 
Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Program: De- 
vienne/ Bassoon Quartet in C; Bartok/ Quartet 
No. 5 (1939); Brahms/ Piano Quintet. Admission 
$4, students $2.75. 1-586-4031. 

July 29 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Theo Alcantara. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. 
Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Sibelius/ Symphony No. 1 
in E, Op. 39.; Weber/ Piano Concerto No. 2 in E- 
Flat, Op. 32; Ravel/ La Valse. Tickets $10. 
1-925-9042. 

July 29 


CHAMBER MUSIC concert performed by the 
gold medai winners of the 1978 Tchaikovsky 
Competition. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 
8 p.m. Program includes pieces by Oliveira, 
Rosen and Pleytnov. Tickets $5. 1-925-9042. 
July 29 


DENVER BRASS ENSEMBLE performing with 
members of the Denver Symphony Orchestra. 
Larimer Square, 1400 block of Larimer Street in 
Denver. Sun. 4 p.m. The program is part of a 
summer festival. Free admission. 534-2367. 
July 29 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC performed by Vic 
Cionitti on clarinet with singers Ron Henry and 
Lannie Garrett. Houston Fine Arts Center, Colo- 
rado Women's College, Montview Bivd. & Que- 
bec St., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. The program, en- 
titled “Original Words and Music;’ will include 
jazz, rock, funk and Latin music, all original 
works by Cionitti. Admission $3. 722-4740. 
July 29 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Southmoor Park, S. Oneida St. at 
Hampden Ave., Denver. Sun. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Carter/ Boston» Commandery; Verdi/ Manzoni 
Requiem; Brown/ Dahoon; Sibelius/ Finlandia; 
Tchaikovsky/ Finale to Symphony No. 4; 
Strauss/ Adeles Laughing Song; Grofe/ On the 
Trail; Tchaikovsky/ March from Symphony No. 6 
(Pathetique). Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 29 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Mountain Park, 14th & Eaton, Denver. 
Sun. 7 p.m. Program: von Suppe/ Poet and Peas- 
ant Overture; Lennon-McCartney/ Yesterday; 
Vaughan Williams/ English Folk Song Suite; 
Strauss/ Overture to A Night in Venice; St. Louis 
Blues March; excerpts from Fiddler on the Roof. 
Free admission. 757-4396. 

July 29 


FLAMENCO GUITAR RECITAL performed by 
Rene Heredia. Part of the “Performance on the 
Grass” series at the Denver Art Museum. Sculp- 
ture Garden at the museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., 
Denver. Sun. 3 p.m. Admission $5. 575-2265. 
July 29 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the New Mex- 
ico Music Festival Chamber Orchestra. Commu- 
nity Auditorium, N. Pueblo Road, Taos, N.M. 
Sun. 8:30 p.m. Program: Schumann/ Fantasy 
Pieces, Op. 73; Wisoff/ Suite for Cello and Piano; 
Barber/ Sonata in C Minor, Op. 6; Grieg/ Sonata 
in A Minor, Op. 36. Free admission. 
1-505-758-8029. 

July 29 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed-by faculty of the 
Lamont School of Music in the garden of Phipps 
Tennis House, 3300 Belcaro Drive, Denver. Mon 
8 p.m. Program: Molique/ Sonata in B Flat for 
Accordion and Piano, Op. 57; Breedan/ Duo for 
Clarinet and Violin; Brahms/ Gypsy Songs, 
Op. 103; Stravinsky/ L'Histoire du Soldat. Ad- 
mission $3, students $1.50. 753-2196. 

July 30 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado Festival Chamber Orchestra, 
with guest conductor Charles Ansbacher and 
violinist Jesse Ceci. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Mo- 
zart Adagio and Fugue Concerto for Violin, 
No. 5; Symphony No. 41 (Jupiter). Admission 
$2.50, students $1.25. 1-351-2200. 

July 30 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Aspen 
Music Festival Chamber Symphony. Amphithe- 
ater Tent in Aspen. Mon. 6 p.m. Program: Mo- 
zart Horn Quintet in E Flat, K. 386c; String 
Quartet in G, K. 516; Stravinsky/ Ebony Con- 
certo (1945): Symphony of Psalms (1930). Ad- 
mission $10. 1-925-9042. 

July 30 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Rocky 
Mountain Chamber Players. Grover-McCauley 
Gallery, 250 Fillmore St., Denver. Mon. 7:30 p.m. 
Program includes Danzi/ Quintet in B-Flat Major, 
Op. 56, No. 1; Milhaud/ La Chiminee Du Roi 
Rene, Suite for Woodwind Quintet. Free admis- 
sion. 377-0095 or 278-0928. 

July 30 


GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA jazz concert. 
United Bank of Denver Mall, 1700 Broadway, 
Denver. Tue. 4:30-7:30 p.m. Free admission. 
861-8811, ext. 6113. 

July 31 


WIND RECITAL performed by the Summer Sym- 
phonic Band of the Univ. of Northern Colorado, 
with Buddy Baker as trombone soloist. Garden 
Theater on the UNC central campus in Greeley. 
Tue. 8 p.m. Program includes Ron Nelson/ 
Rocky Point Holiday; Handel/ Music for Royal 
Fireworks; Nixon/ Elegy and Fanfare; Ginastra/ 
Danz Final; Smith/ Capricciol; Frackenpohl/ Pas- 
toral. Free admission. 1-351-2678. 

July 31 


FORT COLLINS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
with violinist Eugene Fodor. Lincoln Community 
Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Tue. 
8:15 p.m. Program: Paganini/ Violin Concerto 
No. 2. Admission $5-$7. 1-491-5277. 

July 31 


JAZZ RECITAL by the Charlie Burrell Duo with 
Louise Duncan. Part of a series of concerts 
sponsored by the Governor's office. State Capi- 
tol grounds, Lincoln St. & E. Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue. noon. Free admission. 733-9357. 

July 31 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC RECITAL directed by 
Richard Dufalio. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. 
Tue. 4 p.m. Program: Austin/ Orpheus and the 
Maenads; Welcher/ Abeja Blanca (U.S. pre- 
miere); Schat/ Anathema; Kind en Kraai; Adam/ 
Herbstgesaenge; Milhaud/ String Quartet No. 1. 
Admission $5. 1-925-9042. 

duly 31 


WIND ENSEMBLE conducted by Per Brevig. 
Paepcke Auditorium in Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042. 


Aug. 1 


' SOLO AND CHAMBER MUSIC performed by a 


group of students attending the Rocky Ridge 
Music Center selected as “Young Artists” for the 
1979 season. At the center, 9 miles south of 
Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Wed. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 1-586-4031. 

Aug. 1 


— , — — — — — 
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MUSIC, continued 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC RECITAL directed by 
Richard Dufallo. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. 
Wed. 4 p.m. Program includes pieces by Elliott 
Carter. Admission $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 1 


SYMPHONIC BAND of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado, conducted by Eugene Corporon 


County Complex courtyard, downtown Greeley. . 


Tue. 8 p.m. Free admission. 1-351-2678. 
Aug. 1 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the New Mex- 
ico Music Festival Orchestra, with violinist Mi- 
chael Boriskin. Community Auditorium, N. Pue- 
blo Road, Taos, N.M. Wed. 8:30 p.m. Program: 
Bach/ Partita in B Flat: Carter/ Sonata (1945-6); 
Mendelssohn Variations Serieuses: Rachmani- 
noff/ Preludes from Op. 23 & 32. Free admis- 
sion. 1-505-758-8029. 

Aug. 1 


CLASSICAL ACCORDION RECITAL performed 
by William Popp. Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Program 
includes pieces by Kazakov, Albeniz, Scarlatti 
and Creston. Free admission. 441-3100 

Aug. 1 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Colorado 
Philharmonic Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Alfred Savia. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Impres- 
sario Overture; Ginastera/ Variations Concer- 
tantes; Brahms/ Serenade No. 1. Admission $4, 
students $2: 674-5161 

Aug. 1 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival Orchestra. Santuario de 
Guadalupe, 100 Guadalupe Street, Santa Fe, 
N.M. Thur. 8 p.m. An all-Bach program includes 
Patita No. 2 in D Minor for Solo Violin, BWV 
1004; Patita No. 4 in D Major for Piano, BWV 828: 


Trio Sonata from The Musical Offering for Flute 
Violin and Continuo; Suite No. 3 in C Major for 
Solo Violoncello, BWV 1009. Admission $8 
1 505 983 2075 

Aug. 2 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT presented by the 
Rocky Ridge Music Center Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by T. Burns Westman. Rocky Ridge Music 
Center. 9 miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7 
Thur. 8 p.m. The program features student solo- 
ists of the center. Free admission, donations re- 
quested. 1-586-4031 

Aug. 2 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the chamber 
players of the Telluride Music Festival. Sheridan 
Opera House, Telluride. Thur. 6:45 p.m. A pres- 
entation entitled “Hole-in-the-Wall” concert, sa- 
lute to Telluride locals. Free admission 
1-728-3974 

Aug. 2 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Cook Park, E. Mexico Ave. at S. New- 
port St., Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, popular and classical tunes. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151. 

Aug. 2 


HOUDINI, opera by Schat. Part of the Aspen 
Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. 
Thur. & Sat. 8:30 p.m. American premiere of the 
opera, which includes some of Houdini's magic 
in the story of his life. Admission $10. 
1-925-9042. 

Aug. 2&4 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar. 
Production by the Central City Opera in the 
Opera House, Central City. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Kurt Herbert Adler conducts and Wil- 
liam Francisco is stage director for this produc- 
tion, which stars Pamela Myers. Tickets: Sat. 
$15-$20, all other perf. $10-$14. 623-4435. 

Aug. 2,4 & 6 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. 
at S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. 8:15 p.m. Program 
of marches, classical and popular music. Free 
admission. 756-0151. 

Aug. 3 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
David Effron. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Thur. 8 p.m. Program: Weber/ Oberon 
Overture; Mozart/ Violin Concerto No. 4; 
Brahms/ Symphony No. 1. Admission $4, stu- 
dents $2. 674-5161. 

Aug. 3 


STRING ENSEMBLE performed by George 
Smart Strings. Part of a series of concerts spon- 
sored by the Governor's office. State Capitol 
grounds, Lincoln St. & E. Colfax Ave., Denver 
Fri. noon. Free admission. 733-9357 

Aug. 3 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Jorge Mester. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Thur 
6 p.m. Program: Barber/ Adagio for Strings, 
Op. 11; Poulenc/ Aubade (1929); Stravinsky 
Oedipus Rex. Admission $10. 1-925-9042 

Aug. 3 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC performed by the New 
Mexico Festival Orchestra. Community Audito- 
rium, N. Pueblo Road, Taos, N.M. Thur.-Fri. 8:30 
p.m. Program: Nielsen/ Overture to Helios; Luto- 
slawski/ Concerto for Orchestra; Hanson/ Sym- 
phony No. 2, Op. 30 (Romantic). Admission $5 
1-505-758-8029 

Aug. 3-4 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL, performed as part 
of the Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent 
in Aspen. Fri. 4 p.m. Program: Bach/ Sonata in E, 
BWV 1034: Strauss/ Cello Sonata in F. Op. 6; Ba- 
lada/ Mosaico; Mendelssohn/ Piano Trio No. 1 in 
D. Op. 4 49. Admission $9. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 4 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Music Festival players, conducted by 
Roy Malan. Sheridan Opera House, Telluride. 
Sat. 6:45 p.m. Program: Haydn/ Trio No. 10 inA 
Major; Faure/ Piano Quartet in C Minor; Brahms/ 


Piano Quintet in F Minor. Admission $3, senior 
citizens and children $2. 1-728-3974. 
Aug. 4 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Inspiration Point, W. 49th Ave. at 
Chase St., Denver. Sat. 7:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, classical and popular music. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151. ~ 

Aug. 4 


STRING RECITAL performed by the Blair String 
Quartet and the Apprentice Quartet, conducted 
by Edward Crafts. Rocky Ridge Music Center, 9 
miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Sat. 8 p.m. 
Program: Ravel/ Quartet in F; Barber/ Dover 
Beach (1931); Schubert/ Quartet in D Minor 
(Death and the Maiden). Admission $4, students 
$2. 1-586-4031. 

Aug. 4 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, directed by Nicho- 
las Laurienti and performed by a 50-piece or- 
chestra with soloists from the Denver Opera 
Company. Part of the Larimer Square Summer 
Festival, 1400 block of Larimer St., Denver. Sat. 7 
p.m., Sun. 4 p.m. Free admission. 534-2367. 
Aug. 4-5 


CLASSICAL AND JAZZ RECITAL performed by 
the Boulder Bassoon Band. Sculpture Garden in 
the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Sun. 3 p.m. Bill Douglas conducts this bas- 
soon sextet. Admission $5. 575-2009. 

Aug. 5 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Sun. 8:15 p.m. Program 
of marches, classical and popular music. Free 
admission. 756-0151 


Aug. 5 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Leonard Slatkin. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen 
Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Bach-Respighi/ Pasacag- 
lia in C; Lisz Piano Concerto No. 1 in E Flat; 
Strauss/ An Alpine Symphony, Op. 64. Admis- 
sion $10. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 5 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Delmar Park, 6th Ave. & Peoria St., 
Aurora. Sun. 7 p.m. Program: Vaughn Williams/ 
English Folk Song Suite; Johann Strauss/ Over- 
ture to A Night in Venice; excerpts from Fiddler 
on the Roof; St. Louis Blues March. Free admis- 
sion. 757-4396 

Aug. 5 


CHORAL CONCERT performed by the Aspen 
Chamber Choir, conducted by Kenneth Kiesler. 
Sun. 11 a.m. Mozart's Coronation Mass. Free ad- 
mission. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 5 


STRING RECITAL performed as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Sun. 8:30 p.m. Program of Mozart quin- 
tets: String Quintet in B Flat, K. 174; String Quin- 
tet in C, K. 516b; String Quintet in E Flat, K. 614. 
Admission $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 5 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Loveland Civic Music Association, 
Loveland H.S., 1660 Eagle Drive in Loveland. 
Sun. 8 p.m. Program: Mozart’ Overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro; Dvorak/ Violin Concerto; 
Stravinsky/ Petrouchka (1947). Admission $4, 


students $2. 674-5161. 
Aug. 5 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed by the 
Telluride Chamber Music Festival Orchestra. 
Sheridan Opera House, Telluride. Sun. 6:45 p.m. 
Program: Schumann/ String Quartet in A Minor; 
Faure/ Violin Sonata, Op. 13; Chaussorn/ Con- 
certo for Piano, Violin & String Quartet. Admis- 
sion $3, senior citizens and children $2. 
1-728-3974. 

Aug. 5 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed by the 
Santa Fe Chamber Music Festival Orchestra. St. 
Francis Museum of Fine Arts in Santa Fe, 
N.M. Sun. 6 p.m., Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Doh- 
nanyi/ Serenade in C Major for String Trio, 
Op. 10; Beethoven/ Sonata in G Major for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 96; Dvorak/ Piano Quartet in E- 
Flat Major, Op. 87. Admission $8. 1-505-982-2075 
or -983-2616 

Aug. 5-6 


CHORALE AND ORCHESTRAL concert con- 
ducted by William Wyman and T. Burns West- 
man. Rocky Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south 
of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Presented 
by the Rocky Ridge Chorale and Orchestra. Free 
admission. 1-586-4031 

Aug. 5 


MEMOS (Memorable Excerpts, Mostly Opera) 
and ‘Composers-in-Central” series, selections of 
short vocal works. Several locations in Central 
City. Selected dates, generally preceding Opera 
House presentation. A selection of works in- 
cluding the second act of Black River by Con- 
rad Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50. 
623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, opera by Gaetano 
Donizetti. Santa Fe Opera, six miles north of 
Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Selected dates at 9 
p.m. Based on Sir Walter Scott's The Bride of the 
Lammermoors, the opera tells the story of an un- 
willing bride. Sung in Italian. Admission $8-$22, 
standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 22 








ite Colorado 
©- = Music 
© Festival 


Giora Bernstein, Music Director 


Dear Friends of the Colorado Music Festival, 


Because of your support for our current season, the Board of Directors of the Colo- 
rado Music Festival is delighted to announce the dates of its fourth season — June 20 


to July 25, 1980. 


We feel that our success in 1979 is proof of the interest in and need for high-quality 
music in the summer in Boulder. All musicians, soloists, and conductors of the Colo- 
rado Music Festival are paid professionals, as you can tell from the quality of the 


performances. 


The board has made every effort to keep ticket prices reasonable, with the result that 
income from ticket sales pays for only 30 percent of the cost of the festival. The re- 
maining 70 percent must come from private contributions. EDA 

Even though the festival has received generous financial support from individuals, 
from businesses, from the Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities and from the 


City of Boulder, we still need contributions to finish the 1979 season in the black. 
Please help. If you would like to continue to hear professional-quality music in 
Boulder in the summers, please mail a check to the Colorado Music Festival, Chautau- 
qua Park, Boulder 80302. Your tax-deductible contribution will enable us to plan the 
1980 season with confidence. 


Judith Normali (Estes Park) 
Vice-President 

Richard C. Meckley 
Treasurer 

Martha Miller 
Secretary 


John Avery 

William E. Briggs 

Charles Chaffin (Estes Park) 
Christopher Finnott 

John Firor 

Maxine Hitchcock 

Walter Jessel 

Jane Jones 


Sincerely yours, 


Alan H. Shapley 
President 


Caryl Kassoy 

Midge Korczak 

Douglas Penick 

Walter Orr Roberts 

Otto Saborsky (Denver) 
Robin Sawhill 

Orm Sherwood (Fort Collins) 
Arden Smith 

Elizabeth Weems 


Giora Bernstein, Music Director Linda Magee, Manager Thomas Head, Director of Communications 
This ad paid for by special contributions from members of the Board of Directors. 
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benedict’s presents 
a bit of the Dirt Band 
with a touch of Colour: 


Jim Ibbotson 


formerly əf the 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band 


Jim Ratts 


formerly of Colours 
with Lee Satterfield 


July 25-28 and Aug. 1-4 





895 S. Cherry at Kentucky - Glendale - 758-2883 





THE MAGIC FLUTE, opera by Mozart, conduct- 
ed by Raymond Leppard. Santa Fe Opera, six 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Se- 
lected dates at 9 p.m. Mozart's tale of magic and 
love, sung in English. Admission $8-22, stand- 
ing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 24 


LA GRANDE-DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, 
opera by Jacques Offenbach. Santa Fe Opera, 
six miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84 
Selected dates at 9 p.m. The opera will be sung 
in French with English dialogue. Admission clos- 
ing night $12-$25, standing room $3; other perf 
$8-$22, standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





RECORDED CONCERT of works by P.DQ 
Bach, presented as part of the Boulder Arts Fes- 
tival. Fiske Planetarium, Regent Drive at Folsom 
St. on the Univ. of Colorado campus in Boulder 
Tue. 8 p.m. Admission $1 (no children younger 
than 6). 492-5001 

July 31 


ARTS FESTIVAL to include music and dance 
performances and art exhibits. Various perfor- 
mances on the west steps of the Capitol Bidg., 
the Capitol rotunda and the former Supreme 
Court chambers on the second floor of the Cap- 
itol, Lincoln St. and Colfax Ave., Denver; also at 
the Heritage Center plaza and the Greek the- 
ater, both in the Civic Center area just west of 
Boradway off Colfax Ave. Performances Wed 
11-4, various times. Series of events for "“Cele- 
brate Colorado Day’ at the Capitol. Music 
groups performing include the wind ensemble of 
the Univ. of Northern Colorado, the Gallery 
Singers, the Manning Summer Band (Jeffco ele- 
mentary and junior high students), ensembles 
from the Univ. of Colorado and the Pastoral 
String Trio from Adams State College. Free ad- 
mission. 575-2621 

Aug. 1 








BROADCASTS 


—_—— — — — 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, with guest Joel 
Grey. PBS rebroadcast, "Evening at Pops” Joel 
Grey performs selections from Cabaret by Kan- 
der and Ebb. Fri. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 27 


THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT, opera by Nino Rota 
PBS rebroadcast, "Opera Theater’ Daniela Men- 
eghini-Mazzuccato and Ugo Benelli play the 
bride and the groom of this operatic farce. Sat 
12:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

July 28 


CLASSICAL GUITAR RECITAL performed by 
Angel Romero, with the Boston Pops Orchestra 
conducted by the late Arthur Fiedler. PBS re 
broadcast, “Evening at Pops” Sun. 8 p.m KRMA 
TV, Ch. 6 


July 29 


FIDDLE CONTEST performed by the fiddiers 
from around the world, “National Old-Time Fid- 
dlers Contest” Sun. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

July 29 


TOSCA, opera by Puccini. PBS rebroadcast, 
‘Great Performances: Sherill Milnes, Placido 
Domingo and Raina Kabaivanska play the leads 
in this three-act opera. Bruno Bartoletti con- 
ducts the New Philharmonia Orchestra Wed. 9 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Aug. 1 


JAZZ CONCERT performed by Ray Charles, Es- 
ther Phillips and others. PBS rebroadcast, 'Sum- 
merfest:’ The program will feature songs like 
“Georgia on My Mind; "It's All Right” and "I Got 
Woman” Sat. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Aug. 4 


LA TRAVIATA, opera by Giuseppe Verdi. PBS 
rebroadcast, ‘In Performance at Wolf Trap” Bev- 
erly Sills stars and Julius Rudel conducts the Fi- 
lene Center Orchestra. Sat. 12:30 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6 

Aug. 4 
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REESE’S ROYALE 
DINNER THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


Che Follies Of 


King Henry VIII 


“An Evening of Nicely and Naughty Fun” 
A 2-hour musical comedy with audience participation 
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BLOWING HIS OWN HORN 


Jimmy Henderson will direct the Glenn Miller Orchestra in a jazz concert Tuesday at 
4:30 p.m. on the mall of United Bank of Denver. The free concert is part of a series of 
performances sponsored by the bank during the summer. 


JOIN US FOR 
MORE OF ALL THAT 


ANEL. 


Join your friends and neighbors for a free 
old-fashioned Downtown Block Party featuring 
the swinging jazz sounds of fhe Big Band Era. 








Place: United Bank of Denver Mall 
1740 Broadway 


Time: 4:30pm — 7:30pm. ; 
Dates: Tuesday. THE GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 


Looking for a night which allows you to eat with your 
hands, bang your silverware on the table, find your 
waitress seated in your lap and performers singing 
over your shoulder. . . you've found it! 


16th Century Style Feast 


$] 295 incl. show & dinner 
Group discounts for 15 or more. 
Call for reservations: 399-2789 


* Tickets available at Select- A- Seat 


Reese’s Royale Dinner Theatre 
at the Landmark Inn 


455 SOUTH COLORADO BLVD. 
DENVER, COLORADO ® 399-2789 
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Subscribe to. the 





call 321-1525 


July 31 Directed By 
JIMMY HENDERSON 
Thursday WOODY HERMAN 
August 23 And His 
THUNDERING HERD 





Presented By: 
88 United Bank of Denver 





) TRAIGH T GREE RIAA ROM Aligi tly HILMA D o á 


*LOWA 
*RAICHLE 
*PIVETTA 
*FABIANO 
*CHIPPEWA 
*ALPINA 
*SOREL 


SIZE 3-5 
WIDTH XN, 
N,M,W 


*Expert ski, hiking & 
climbing boot re- 
pair 

*Professional cus- 
tom fitting by Hans, 
Bob, Bill 

Climbing, hiking, 

field & work boots 


RAICHLE RANIER 


WAS 84.95 NOW 62° 


RAICHLE EIGER 7750 


WAS 94.00 NOW 


ALPINA NEPAL 5995 
ALPINA ROUGH-OUT 65°° 
ie Manaa Kaas ALPINA ALL-ROUND 65°° 
——— ALPINA MTN. BOOT 72°° 


ALL BOOTS MED-HVY 
HIKING-MTR'ING BOOTS 


LARGEST INVENTORY OF 
CLIMBING AND HIKING 
BOOTS IN THE RKY. MTN. 
REGION (OVER 2,500 IN 
STOCK). 


COLORADO SHOE CO. 


3103 E. COLFAX 355-1991 
OPEN MON-SAT 9-6, FRI til 7 





GRAND 
MASTER 
ENNI 





TOUR 
August 3-5, 1979 Eor 


Benefit for The Children i 
ha edeple Carver comprehensive 


Ke) information 


Tickets and information available at 5 — opt 
The Harvest House Sporting Association 
1345 28th Street. Boulder/449-5033 in Colorado 
The Children's Hospital of Denver 2 
1056 E 19th Avenue. Denver/B61-6674 Strai t 
The Denver tennis Club ree 
E Ath Avenue & Forest. Derwer/322-4524 J 
and ali Gart Brothers Sporting Goods Stores 


Zoup ’n Zach’s 
‘for hans lunch. 





Meet a friend or a client in Zach’s convivial 
atmosphere. The place to enjoy homemade 
zoup, grand salads and sandwiches. A quiche 
of the day or perhaps some savory seafood. Up 
town-down home cuisine in a warm relaxed 
setting. 

Zach’s. The restaurant, gallery ’n bar that 
has become a Capitol Hill tradition. 


Restaurant.Gallery 'n Bar 





Open Monday thru Saturday 11 am to 2 am. 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver. 





a coffeehouse 
1916 market - 534-5423 
nightly. lunch. dinner 


entertainment nig 
late might smacks 
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MUSIC, Continued 
Ő 








THIS WEEK 
FREDDI-HENCHI BAND 7125 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
HALE AND SARROW 7/25 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St e 
TWO BUCKS AND CHANGE 7/25 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
OREGON 7125 Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Rd., Boulder g 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 7/25 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
MOONTIDE 7125-26 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
HARRY BELAFONTE 7125-27 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis sts k 
FLYERS 7125-28 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 7125-28 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
LADY AND THE TRAMP 7125-28 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
GEORGE GOBEL 7125-28 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
ELLEN MICHAELS 7/25-28 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
PHOENIX 7125-28 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora b/c 
LEON THOMAS , 7125-28 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge alc 
COLA 7125-28 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
RUNNERS 7125-28 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 7125-28 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 7125-28 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave e 
GYPSY 7125-28 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
BLACKHAWK 7125-28 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave a 
PAT GARRETT BAND 7125-28 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
LADY’S CHOICE 7128-29 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
JOE KEEL AND THE ACTION ORCHESTRA 7/25-29 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
JOHNNY COUGAR 7/26 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
SPIKE ROBINSON QUARTET 7/26 Fiske Planetarium, CU, Boulder n 
JIM RATTS 7/26 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
HANK TROY 7/26 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
ODELAND SOUND WORKS 7126-27 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St a 
BODY AND SOUL 7126-28 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. ale 
LES ZAZOUS 7126-29 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
DALLAS 7126-29 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
NORTH COUNTRY 7126-29 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
INSTANT FUNK 7127 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
DAVE VAN RONK and JUDY RUDIN 7127-28 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/« 
CAPRICE & ALAN 7127-28 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
JUDY ROBERTS 7127-28 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
STEVE FROMHOLZ 7127-28 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
ZEPHYR 7127-28 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ` ale 
RICK STOCKTON 7127-28 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
JUDY COLLINS 7/28 Red Rocks k 
SUNDAY RIVER BLUEGRASS 7128 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
NEXT WEEK 
WILLIE NELSON 7129 Red Rocks c 
BUDDY HACKETT 7129 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
VIC CIONITTI & FRIENDS 7129 Colo. Women’s College, Montview & Olive c/m 
LIA 7129 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
STEVE FROMHOLZ 7/29 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
LAST FLIGHT 7129-30 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
DENVER LOCKE 7/29-30 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
ALL STARS 7/30 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
LES ZAZOUS 7/30-31 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
RICK DANKO and PAUL BUTTERFIELD 7/30-8/1 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
COLA 7/30-8/4 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
DREAMER 7/30-8/4 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
JUDY ROBERTS 7/30-8/4 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
MAXINE 7/30-8/4 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
DYER AND GIBRON 7130-814 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
PURE IMAGINATION 7/30-8/4 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
JIMMY BUFFET and LEO KOTTKE 7/31 Red Rocks c 
CHARLA BEVAN 7/31 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
ROCKIN’ CHAIR 7/31 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
PIRATZ 7/31 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
BUD POINDEXTER 7/31-8/4 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
JOINT EFFORT 7/31-8/4 Sweetwater, 3415S. Monaco St. a 
DUSTY DRAPES & THE DUSTERS 7/31-8/4 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. b/c 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 7/31-8/4 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. e 
MESQUITE 7/31-8/4 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
TIMOTHY P. & THE RURAL ROUTE III 7/31-8/4 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
LADY’S CHOICE 7/31-8/5 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 8/1 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
BLUE OYSTER CULT 8/1 McNichols Arena c 
SHAUN CASSIDAY 8/2 Red Rocks c 
NEW MOON 8/2 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
GREG PRICE 8/2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
WITHERS, WEINCROFT and METSCH 8/2 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
WHISKEY RIVER 8/2-4 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. ale 
OMNI 8/2-4 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. e 
NICK STONER AND MIKE STRAPPELLI 8/2-5 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
LOCO PONY 8/2-5 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park alc 
SHA-NA-NA 8/3 Red Rocks c 
WANDA ARMSTRONG 8/3 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
DAN CORSON 8/3-4 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
SUNDAY LADIES 8/3-4 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
GENERIC BLUEGRASS 8/3-4 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
DIONNE WARWICK 8/3-11 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave b 
ALMAN BROTHERS 8/4 Red Rocks c 
BOB CROSBY 8/4 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs h 
THOM WARD 8/4 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
LOOKING AHEAD 
JONI MITCHELL 8/5-6 Red Rocks ' 
MARSHALL TUCKER BAND 8/11 MeNichols Arena 


— ———— StS 


TICKET INFORMATION 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- 
gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, 
Boomer's Pub 420-2400, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, 
Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Country Opry 936-3487, 
Daner’s 237-5721, East Side Story 364-5047, Emer- 
son Street East 832-1349, Four Seasons 366-9111, 
Freddie’s 237-3898, Global Village 778-7214, Hen- 
rici's 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft 832-7514, Josephina’s 
623-0166, Little Bear 674-9991, McGaa's 571-4281, 
Mercury Cafe 832-1994, Nashville West 388-8849, 
Piccadilly 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, 
Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn 
771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Baliroom 1-493-4782, Sta- 
pleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Studio in 
the Rockies 1-476-1111, Swallow Hill Music Hall 
832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline inn 
674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 
tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wall Street Jazz 
Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- 
zabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104. 


b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 
information, call the club (preceding phone num- 
bers). 

c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 
stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. 
Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Blvd. in West- 
minster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; Univ. 
Memorial Center, E. Euctid Ave. & Broadway on the 
CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 
778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 
checks accepted. 

e—No admission or cover charges. 

f—Free admission; concert at 6:30 p.m. Call 1-491-5277 
for information. 

g—"Chautauqua Event”; tickets at Swaliey Music House 
or Sachsel’s Books in downtown Boulder and at the 
Auditorium. 442-3282. 

h—Ticket information. 1-634-2422 or 1-634-7711. 

k—Tickets available at all Denver Dry Goods stores. 
573-7154 or call the DCPA, 893-4000. 


`. m—tTickets at door: information 722-4740. 


n—Benefit for Boulder Philharmonic: 449-1343 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HOUSES 


Beautiful. 59 W. Irvington, a beau- 
tiful Victorian. duplex with a stu- 
pendous visual impact on a cor- 
ner lot. Lush new sod, carpeting, 
kitchens, bathrooms, 2nd floor 
apartment has a sundeck with a 
fabulous view ọf the area. Perfect 
for owner occupant. Michael Ç. 
Dowdy, 777-1974, or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


Specially Yours: Situated on the 
loveliest block in City Park West, 
this 3-bedroom, 2-story home re- 
flects the care that it has been 
given over the years. The center 
hall plan affords a privacy not 
found in many traditional Denver 
Squares. Beautiful fireplace in the 
living room, lovely backyard, one- 
car garage plus artist studio ad- 
joining garage. Call Gerri to see 
2223 High, specially priced at 
$65,500. 321-2597 or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115 


Go Northwest for Lady in Wait- 
ing: Her quiet loveliness is re- 
flected in the three stained glass 
windows gracing the living room; 
| the bay window in the dining 
room softly contours her shape: 
the refinished floors, natural 
woodwork, and original fireplace 
highlight her warmth and quiet- 
ude. Awaiting your carefully 
| } implemented renovation. 3356 


Creek 
EEG JORAN Ve Owah is yours for $46,000. 


[WESTERN STATES] Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 
FILM INSTITUTE 








GET IN THE ACT 


Find audition 
notices in the 
classifieds in 

Straight Creek Journal 















CRAFTS 


Craftsmen: Now is your chance to 
join up with Colorado's only suc- 
cess-oriented craft stores. We 
have a few spaces left in our 
Northglenn & Aurora Mall stores 
for professional craftspeople. If 
you want a proven year-round 
outlet, call us now at: 623-2945 or 
451-7579 


EDUCATION 


DRUM UP STUDENTS 


with the 
classifieds 





Straight 





LEGAL NOTICES 


ryt t d J 
3 produ | 








IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79 PR 8444 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 

in the matter of the estate of 
V.G. Kirk, a/k/a Vernie Glenn Kirk, 


INNrentice hirt 


| 1629 York Street- 377-0509 


EMPLOYMENT 











—— — Deceased 
i ; Cl? 18 
Experienced Typesetter for All persons having claims 
part-time position now, full- against the above-named estate 


are. required to present them to 
the undersigned, or to the Pro- 
bate Court of the City and County 
of Denver, State of Colorado, on 


time possible in near future. 
Experience with AM-Varityper 
phototypesetters preferred but 
not necessary. Contact Randy 





Worden at 321-1520 Thur. thru | OF before November 13, 1979, or 
Mon. 9-6 | said claims shall be forever 

| barred 
Dated this 28th day of June, 

1979 

s/ Glenn Garrett Kirk, 
FOR SALE Personal Representative 
1376 Cherry Street 


Denver, Colorado 80220 
Sheldon, Bayer, McLean & 
Glasman, P.C 
Raymond G. Carey Jr. 

Attorneys for the Estate 

622 American National Bank Bidg 
Denver, CO 80202 

Telephone: 292-3280 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 œ% 


First published, July 12, 1979 
Last published: July 26, 1979 
Published Straight Creek Journal 





How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 
e Ail ads must be accompanied by payment. 
e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 


address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 





NOTICES 





Artists’ Studio Workshops for rent, 
15,000 sq ft available. Low rents. 
Call Walt 573-5903, ev. 399-9429. 


Art Works for exhibit at Nat'l 
Center for Atmospheric Research 
(NCAR). Representative samples 
to be submitted by Aug. 21. For 
info phone NCAR, 494-5151 ext. 
262 8 am.-4 p.m. by Aug. 20 


Artists/Craftspeople to sell work 
at the Historic Boulder Fair, Aug. 
25. For reg. and other info, phone 
Historic Boulder, 444-5192. 


Contributions for a juried art 
show, “A Child Needs Love” at 
Boulder Community Hospital. En- 
try forms must be submitted by 
Aug. 8, art work by Sept. 18. For 
entry info, phone Kay Benson 
442-8190 


Mountain Getaway for your days 
off, at Shadowcliff Lodge, Grand 
Lake, Colorado. Spectacular set- 
ting, cliffside, lakeview, stream, 
bordering Rocky Mountain Park. 
Rooms, dormitories, kitchen, sho- 
wers. $3.50-$4.50 per day, bring 
sleeping bag or bedding, towel 
Reservations: 627-9966. 


Volunteer Positions at area's 
newest public TV station: appli- 
cations now being accepted for 
various jobs. For further info, 
please call KBDI-TV, 665-9012 





Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 
the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 
More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 
And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 
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Straight Creek Journal 


Category 


First two lines—$1 





Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 


at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 















Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 








Treat Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small-' 
est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


“ROCKY FLATS: BROOMS 


LOCAL HAZARD, 
GLOBAL THREAT” 





Woman With Two Children half- 
time wants to share house in 
Green Mtn. area. 237-9958 


All new publication on Denver's 
own nuclear bomb factory. A 
valuable primer on nuclear 
weapons/power and what to do 
about them. Good Biblio- 
graphy. 20 pages. $1.00. To 
order, call American „Friends 
Service Committee, 832-1676. 


Expert Typing by legal secretary. 
Term papers, divorce papers, legal 
papers. Call TSIVYA 571-7891 


SERVICES 





Photography: s. brian berkun, stu- 
dio or location, individual or, 
group for most occasions. Call 
722-6249. 









THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 





ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St 
355-2339 






SLIDES 
PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION, 


* Brilliant Color 
+ Ideal for Rear Projection 


Briau Ser ff 333-3959 


Seamstress. Custom sewing, al- 
terations, professional high qual 
ity work. Call Suzanne Gruba at 
733-2314 






© Fine Detinition 

















=Š 























m DARKROOM 
Photography Classes 
Rental Photo-Lab 
Commercial Photography 


428 E. 1st Ave. 


Professional Editing of manu- X 
scripts, reports by published au- 744-8333 
thor. Call 333-9871. Keep trying. | Denver l 


If 
—* 
who? 


A Public Service of This Newspaper 


S The Advertsing Council Ag! 


— 
















fot 
CIP. keeps you in 
touch with the movement 


People in the U.S. and around the world are strug- 
gling to .survive—economically, politically, and 
culturally. WIN Magazine has been defining and ex- 
ploring these struggles for the past decade. WIN tells 
you what people in the nonviolent movement for soc- 
ial change are saying and more importantly what they 
are doing. 

Here are a few samples of recent WIN features: 

ↄSadats Initiative in Pursuit of Peace’’ 


Arson 






DY lone t 


*’’Retlections on the Seabrook Occupation’ 





~~ > A è 
: by Marty Jezer 
` a h °’‘Workers’ Cooperatives: a Model of Economic Democracy’’ 
lake me towork. | 
by Frank Lindenfeld 
= — “The US and Banana Republics’’ 
if aa j by Shepard Bliss 
; *’’'Women Office Workers and the New Technology’ 
by Chris Kraus 


At a time when so many forces are threatening our 
very survival, it has never been more urgent to be in 
touch with developments every week—news, analy- 
sis. reviews, and much more. It’s time you 
subscribed to WIN Magazine—your survival guide 
for the 1980's. 


PERSONALS 


Attention Nurses and working 
gals. Student of tnassage needs 
practice. No charge. Full body 













: E Z AN JOM THRU NONVIO N TION 
massage. Only sincere need call WIN PEACE ANDFREED( L VIOLENT ACT 
Roy at 777-0346. Yes! | need WIN lenclose 

$15 for one year of WIN $8 for six months oft WIN 
Victims of Abuse: An open sup- Name 
port group meets Thursdays 1- Street 
2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe -Commu- i 
City State/Zip 


nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Littleton. Rm 443. For further info. 
phone 794-1550 





WIN Magazine / 503 Atlantic Avé. / Brooklyn, NY 11217 









CLASSIFIED AD FORM 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 














$1.00 The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we Cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 2 
— Address. — 
City Zip * 
Phone 
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Bundy for 
the defense 


Cont. from p. 5 


room, where the defendant sits and 
shakes his head forlornly as one of 
the five attorneys who have by now 
appeared on his behalf tries, usually 
unsuccessfully, to impeach the tes- 
timony of prosecution witnesses. 

Friday, his festering frustrations 
explode, and the fireworks contin- 
ue into Saturday. Before it is over, 
Bundy, who throughout this trial 
has been ranked as an associate co- 
counsel for the defense, has be- 
come the attorney of record. One of 
his defenders has retreated back to 
the public defender’s office in Talla- 
hassee, another has asked to be ex- 
cused and another has quit. 

In the middle of it all there was 
odentologist Duane DeVore, who 
looked like an ordinary middle-aged 
dentist from Maryland. He was sup- 
posed to be the defense’s key wit- 
ness, the man who, Haggard prom- 
ised the jurors in his opening 


DeVore: “There are some that | 
cannot explain” 

Simpson: “Are there any that are 
inconsistent, doctor?” 

DeVore: “Inconsistent to the point 
of exclusion? No sir, because I said 
I cannot exclude them” 

Simpson. “So your testimony, 
doctor, would have to be that the de- 
fendant in this case could have left 
the bite marks on the buttocks of 
Lisa Levy, is that not correct?” 

DeVore: “I believe so. Yes” 

Later, in the Alibi Lounge, Hag- 
gard confirms the thoughts of 
many: “The case went down the 
tubes with Dr. DeVore. We'll be 
lucky,” he said in the exact words of a 
prosecutor one week earlier, “to get 
a hung jury.” 

Bad as DeVore’s testimony might 
have been for the defense, it has 
been Bundy himself who has had the 
most brutal effect on the efforts of 
the defense. It starts Friday morn- 
ing before the jury troops in, the 
time when Cowart is becoming ac- 
customed to hearing Bundy’s com- 
plaints. The defendant confirms 
what has been rumbling for days: 
He’s incensed with his attorneys. 

Until now, the only remark he’s 





Judge Cowart “A lawyer who represents himself has got a fool for a client” 


arguments, would show them four 
sets of teeth which would match the 
bite marks found on Levy’s body. 

With the jury huddled around 
him, DeVore places the four sets of 
teeth—and one of Bundy’s—on top 
of an acetate photo reproduction of 
the bite marks, which Souviron and 
Levine earlier said matched those of 
Bundy. 

“On everyone of these models I 
can find three points that fit” De- 
Vore says. “Based strictly on config- 
urations,’ he says, he is unable to ex- 
clude any of the five sets. 

But Simpson, now given his 
chance to cross-examine a witness, 
is unrelenting, the closest thing to 
Perry Mason this trial has seen. 

Weren't three of these teeth mod- 
els from children ages 11, 12 and 14? 
Yes. Weren't the models altered to 
remove the back teeth which would 
have indicated they came from chil- 
dren? Yes. 

“Do you have any idea if any of 
those children were in Tallahassee 
on the night of Jan. 15, 1978?” 

“No” 

“Do you know if any of those chil- 
dren were seen in Sherrod’s on the 
night of Jan. 15, 1978?” 

DeVore shook his head from side 
to side. He was rattled. He slouched 
a bit in the witness chair. 

Simpson: “Are not the individual 
characteristics of Mr. Bundy’s teeth 
consistent with the bite marks in 
this case?” 

DeVore: “Some of them, yes sir.” 

Simpson: “Are there any that are 
inconsistent?” 


made on the subject came during a 
recess, when he saw prosecutor Mc- 
Keever scanning the want ads ina 
newspaper. “If he wants a job, I need 
a good defense lawyer.” 

There have been the continuing 
reports that Bundy is fed up with 
Haggard, bolstered by remarks of 
two of his would-be attorneys— 
John Henry Brown of Seattle and 


“Millard Farmer of Atlanta—that 


Haggard blundered in his opening 
remarks. But the others at the de- 
fense table—Harvey, Good, Thomp- 
son and their boss in Tallahassee, 
public defender Michael Minerva— 
remain solidly behind Haggard. 

On Thursday night, they decided 
that Haggard, over Bundy’s objec- 
tions, would be the attorney to de- 
liver the closing arguments to the 
jury. 

Friday morning, Bundy rises to 
say he is “unalterably opposed” to 


the decision. “I believe I have been - 


closed out of all meaningful partici- 
pation in my defense. What we see 
going on here is something I have no 
responsibility for. But I will bear the 
consequences. 

Cowart, it is obvious, is getting 
fed up with Bundy. “You’ve had the 
most excellent counsel I’ve ever seen 
any defendant in the State of Flor- 
ida ever have. I’m not going to hear 
any more nonsensical information 
about competency or incompetency 
of counsel” 

Bundy argues that he’s never had 
any choice in selecting his court- 
appointed counsel, nor did he have 
any say when Haggard—a private 


Miami criminal attorney—joined 
the defense team as a volunteer 
shortly before the trial began. 
“There can be no substitute in my 
mind for a defendant having an at- 
torney that he feels is his” 

“I don’t know of any case?” Cow- 
art replies, “where an individual who 
is an indigent has received the qual- 
ity and quantity of counsel that you 
have” 

The fact that Bundy has had five 
separate lawyers representing him 
during the trial, Cowart says, “is un- 
heard of. I've never seen it done be- 
fore. . . I have been barraged with 
legal memoranda in this case. I’ve 
never seen it in the history of any 
case, or in 27 years at the bar.” 

He has noticed, Cowart tells 
Bundy, that Bundy is always con- 
sulted by the examining defense 
counsel before witnesses are re- 
leased from the stand. And the court 
record, he says, “will show hun- 
dreds of ‘just a moment, please; 
where they go by and confer with 
you” He reminds Bundy of his right 
to defend himself, “and if you want 
to do so, the court is not going to de- 
prive you of it” 

Cowart notes that Bundy has had 
some legal training. If he would have 
made it into his third year of law 
school, he says, he would have 
learned that “a lawyer who repre- 
sents himself has got a fool for a cli- 
ent.’ 

.Did he or did he not want to rep- 
resent himself? It is not until after 
DeVore has left the stand later in 
the day that Bundy answers that 
question: “I'll take you upon your of- 
fer of this morning,’ he tells Cowart. 
Ted Bundy is no longer an associate 
co-counsel, he is the lawyer of rec- 
ord, the chief attorney for the de- 
fense. But, he wants it clear that he 
needs more access to the files, and 
that the defense team “will not aban- 
don me at this point” 

In the hallway, McKeever is grin- 
ning. “Maybe; now that Bundy has 
taken complete control of the case, 
“he'll confess” More seriously, Mc- 
Keever says he doesn’t think much 
will change during the few remain- 
ing days of trial, but he’d be happy if 
Bundy took over the trial. “He’s gota 
whale of a lot less experience than 
anyone else at the table; he smiles. 

Friday night, Bundy meets with 
the four lawyers left. (Minerva, 
fired by Bundy earlier when the 
public defender suggested that the 
defendant would be wise to admit 
the crimes and get the prosecu- 
tion’s agreement to spare him from 
the electric chair, questioned one 
dental witness, then returned to Tal- 
lahassee.) Early Saturday, Bundy re- 
ports to the judge that “a compro- 
mise” has been reached. He wants to 
approach the bench to inform the 
judge of the details in a whispered 
sidebar conference. 

There’s no need for that, says 
Cowart, “the jury’s not in the room” 

“We don’t want to air our clean 
linen in public; says Bundy. 

“Mr. Bundy, there’s always a time 
in life that whatever you do behind 
closed doors will become known in 
public. The evidence of it will soon- 
er or later come to light” 

Bundy, grinning surprise at the 
possible double entendre, com- 
poses himself enough to blurt out: 
He wants Margaret Good, a 29- 
year-old appeals specialist who 
never before has tried a felony case, 
to make the crucial closing argu- 
ments. Harvey, who until now has 
been the counsel of record, dis- 
agrees. He wants Haggard, who has 
been spending much of his time dur- 
ing the trial taking notes for exactly 
that purpose. 

Because it’s Bundy’s decision, 
Harvey first obtains the judge’s 
agreement to allow him to enter any 
of his objections to Bundy’s actions 
on the record. 

He also asks to withdraw from the 


case. Cowart denies that motion. 
Harvey then introduces a motion 
which the surprised Bundy obvi- 
ously hasn’t seen before. It says 
there should be a hearing to deter- 
mine Bundy’s competency to stand 
trial. 

There has already been such a 
hearing, Cowart reminds Harvey. 
During that hearing, in Tallahas- 
see, a doctor testified that Bundy is 
afflicted with a psychosis which 
drives him to work against himself. 
There are many in the courtroom 
today who believe the doctor was 
right. 

McKeever stands to object to Har- 
vey’s motion. “The man is difficult 
to work with. He’s almost cunning 
in the way he works against his law- 
yers. At times he reaches a level 
where he’s unbearably hard to work 
with” But that, says McKeever, 
doesn’t mean he’s not competent to 
stand trial. 

Cowart agrees: “I’ve never seen 
anybody more cognizant that a tri- 
al’s going on. He’s had plenty of com- 
munication with the court. The best 
evidence of his competency is him- 
self” 


Harvey is not satisfied: “There is 
an irreconcilable conflict between 
us. Obviously he does not have con- 
fidence in us. The man’s life is on the 
line. He should not be forced to ac- 
cept court-àppointed lawyers” 

Bundy is now on his feet. “ The de- 
fendant has— I have— sought to 
make only one choice” he says. 
“Everything up to now has been, 
God forbid, in the hands of my at- 
torneys . . [who are] so jealous of 
their power in court they are afraid 
to share it with their clients, so in- 
secure in their own skills they’re 
afraid somebody else might know as 
much as they do” 

As an example, he tells the judge 
that despite the fact his defense 
team had reached “unanimity” at 
last night’s meeting, he knew noth- 
ing of Harvey’s motion to with- 
draw, or the motion to hold a hear- 
ing on Bundy’s competency. He has 
been “ambushed; he complains. “I 
don’t like to be made out a fool, ora 
difficult client?’ 

Cowart denies Harvey’s motions, 
telling Bundy “the handling of legal 
matters is done better in the hands 
of a lawyer. I’m sure you wouldn't 
submit yourself to brain surgery 
with someone who's had a half a 
year in medical school. That’s what 
we're talking about here” 

Haggard rises: “I would seek leave 
to be excused, Your Honor.” 

Cowart says he may go and Hag- 
gard walks out. “And then there 
were three,’ says Cowart. 

In the hallway, Haggard tells a 
crush of reporters that he has no 
idea which way the trial will go now. 
It was he who selected the jurors as 
part of an integrated trial strategy, 
and that is why he had been select- 
ed to deliver the closing argument. 

What will Bundy do to his own 
case? 

“We have never been able to pre- 
dict what Mr. Bundy will do” 

Can he lose the case? 

“A case can be lost in 30 seconds” 

Are you afraid that might hap- 
pen? 

“I have seen it done” 

Inside the courtroom, Bundy is 
left with Good, Lynn Thompson and 
the hostile helper, Ed Harvey. Only 
Bundy says he’s still certain: “There 
is no question in my mind, Your 
Honor, that we can obtain acquittal 
with a proper closing argument” 

Later, as Good is inside the court- 
room picking over minute points in 
the prosecution’s case, Thompson is 
approached outside the courtroom 
by a reporter seeking some more 
information about this suddenly 
more important defense attorney. 

“Thirty-one. And aging rap- 
idly,” 
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